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‘* THE TWO warts CREPT INTO A DEEP PORCH AND PEERED fNTO LONG, SHINING ROOMS,’ 
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A CHRISTMAS KISS. 
By Erra W. Prerce. 
' 
HE ruin was very still. 

Hoffman and Miss 
Thorpe stood in its weed- 
grown garden, looking 
towards the dusky Cer- 
niche Road, and waiting 
for the others to come 
up. 

The girl, in her tailor- 
made gown, with 
stylish jacket buttoned 
close to her throat, and 
the sunset light on her 
copper-gold hair, leaned ags.inst the faded-pink 
stucco of the tumbling gateway. Hoffman 
watched her with his heart in his eyes. The 
two seemed shut into a small, delirious world 
of gray shadow and gray olive-trees, with pale 
stars already twinkling overhead in the gray 
sky of Christmas Eve. 

‘** One can hardly believe that this 7s Christ- 
mas,” began Miss Thorpe, as she toyed with 
a bunch of Riviera violets. 
course, always associate the season with frost 
and snow. Fancy how 





‘Darkly, deep'y, beautifully blue,’ 


are the noses on Washington Street to-night!” 

** Yes,” he assented; ‘‘and I dare say the 
sleighs are spinning along the Mill-dam Road, 
and the snow hangs in the arch of old elms on 
Beacon Street Mall. Great Heaven! listen 
to Sir Charles, talking to that wretched olive- 
gatherer in the débris of the chapel! Such 
French was never heard on land nor sea.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“*Sir Charles is fond of cultivating the na- 
tives. His superior British mind must stoop 
to frivolity sometimes.” 

The sun had sunk behind the olive-hills, 
but the peaks of the Alpes Maritimes still 
blushed softly. On a height above the ruin 
the red housetops and campaniles of a little 
town caught the bath of rosy fire. An ov- 
vrier in clumsy, clattering shoes, with a black 
cooking-pot in his hand, stumbled up a broken 
path in the olive wood. Hoffman moved 
step nearer his companion. 

‘* To-morrow is Christmas Day,” he said. 
‘*T must leave Mentone for Paris. And you,” 
with a smothered groan —‘* what will you do 
to-morrow, Sibyl ?” 

‘*Go to St. John’s, with Sir Charles 
Aunt Farleigh, to hear the choir sing 


a 


and 


‘Hark, the herald angels, 


she answered, lightly. ‘‘ Then we will climb 
up the hill to the Annonciata, past the forty 
shrines of the Princess of Monaco, to see the 
créche. Then we will listen to the band, and 
watch the crowd who do honor to /e bon St. 
Nicolas, as the French children call him. 
And last of all, we may eat, perhaps, a real 
English plum-pudding, set on fire in the salle- 
d-manger of the hotel, for the pl 
the Anglo-Saxon guests.” 

‘* And the next day ?” he urged, feverishly 
‘* what will you do the next day, Sibyl ?—the 
next week, the next month ?” 

‘* The next day,” she replied, with a forced 
smile, ‘‘I will come again to this ruin, and 
pick the marguerites and narcissi that we leave 
to-night. The next week ?—oh, I really can- 
not tell.” She lifted her eyes reluctantly to 
his pale face. Her voice nowchanged. ‘* The 
next month, as you know quite well, Mr. Hoff- 
man, I shall marry Sir Charles Dartwell !” 

A sudden mad riot fired his blood. 

‘* Certainly I know!” he answered, hoarsely. 
‘*T was told of your engagement when I came 
to Mentone, a month ago. Everybody here 
seemed talking of the English baronet and /a 
belle Américaine, his finacée. I blame no one 
for the thing that has befallen me. With 
wide-open eyes I plunged into the flame, and 
I find myself well scorched for my folly !” 

Miss Thorpe moved from the gate. 

‘* We have been good friends in this alien 
land, Mr. Hoffman,” she said —‘‘ good friends, 
as fellow-countrymen should always be. Let 
us have no tragedy at parting--on Christmas 
Eve, too. It is time to go in search of Sir 
Charles and Aunt Farleigh.” 

She hurried down the path—he followed. 
The wind tore loose a knot of her copper-gold 
hair, and dashed it, like raveled silk, across 
her eyes. She stumbled suddenly in the tan- 
gled weeds. Hoffman thrust out an arm to 
help her. Her warm, fragrant tresses swept 
his taee. At the touch, all the blood in his 
body seemed turning to furious fire. He 
crushed her against his heart. His lips found 
hers, and scorched them with one tong, mad- 
dening kiss. 

Never on this side of the grave would either 
forget that moment. He saw her stunned, 
white look, and he staggered back a step, his 
arms feli involuntarily—he had just time to 
pant : 

*‘ Forgive me, Sibyl! 


easure of 


Could I have known 


her | 


‘* Bostonians, of | 





| ing up at one purchase the remaining con- 


| Teddy penniless on my hands, 


| titled marriage, after the fashion of the Amer- | 
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] you earlier, I should have won you, in spite of | 


rea 


| a dozen Sir Charles Dartwells! 
Then, down the terrace an elderly man, lean 
| and small, like a dried raisin, came scrambling, 
| followed by a matron, fat and forty. 
| ** Have we found you, at last?” cried Aunt 
Farleigh, staring hard at the young folks. 
‘* Sir Charles declares it is not safe to remain 
out-of-doors in this climate after the sun goes 
down. We must hasten back to the hotel.” 
Sir Charles gave his arm to his fiance. 


iy My dear,” he said, dryly, “you look as 


though you had been struck by lightning !” 

They went out under the crumbling gate- 
way, to the high-road, where a carriage had 
waited. When the party reached it, Hoffman 
| said : 

‘“*T will bid you good-by here. It is not 
likely that I shall see you again, for I leave 
Mentone to-night.” 

Sir Charles shook hands with the American, 
but coldly. In spite of his engagement to 
Miss Thorpe, he did not like Americans. 

‘*Next month,” said Aunt Farleigh, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ we go to Paris for the wedding, Mr. 


Hoffman—possibly we may meet you there.” 
‘*No doubt. Everybody meets in Paris,” 


remarked the baronet. 

Sibyl did not speak. Hoffman bowed to 
her silently, and the next moment was gone; 
and through the gray Christmas twilight, the 


| others rode back to their hotel. 


Mentone had a grand féte that night, for the 
benefit of certain distressed people in an inun- 
dated district of Southern France. Charity 
and Father Christmas joined hands. 

Under a huge umbrella, thatched with the | 
glossy leaves of the holly, and beaded with its 
vivid red berries, la belle Américaine presided | 
at a flower-stall, in a glare of light and an at- | 
mosphere of odor. 


She wore a satin gown of the greenish- 
white tint known as vert d’eau. A wide satin 
hat, wreathed with Christmas roses, shaded 
the burnished gold of her splendid hair. The 
same flower filled the open bodice of her 
dress, and clustered close to her throbbing, 
dazzling throat. And while she smiled in the 
cause of charity, her lips were still burning 
with George Hoffman’s kiss—that coal from 
Love’s altar, which had scorched her with a 
strange, new, n2ver-dying fire. 


‘*That girl deserves a crown for her 
beauty!” murmured a Russian prince, who 
hovered like a man bewitched about the, 


booth. 

Aunt Farleigh heard, and smiled compla- 
cently. Sibyl would wear a coronet, if not a | 
crown. 

Gold poured the counter behind | 
which the lovely American was intrenched. 
Young men and old bought recklessly of her 
wares. A French duke, no longer young, and 
with mustaches sharpened like needle-points, 
carried away all the palms and ferns and terra- 
cotta vases, and returned again and again, 
like steel drawn to a magnet. 

Tor awhile Sir Charles Dartwell watched 
the scene in jealous displeasure ; then he made 
an end of it, by calling a servant and sweep- 





across 


tents of the stall. With an authoritative air | 
he led Miss Thorpe away. 
_ ‘* You were born for conquest, it seems,” he | 
said, irritably. 

She drew off his engagement-ring, and put | 
it in his hand. 

‘*Give me back my freedom, Sir Charles 
I can never be your wife.” 

With a highly offended air he demanded, | 
‘‘ What is your reason for this sudden de- | 
cision ?” 

She looked bored and pale. 

‘* Pardon me-~—I cannot tell you.” 

‘*Tt is impossible for me to refuse any re- 
quest of yours,” said the baronet, coldly. And 
when the féte was over, Sibyl. in full posses- 
sion of her freedom, and not without some 
inward misgivings, went to Aunt Farleigh’s 
chamber and held out to her relative her white, 
ringless hand. 

‘*My engagement with Sir Charles is over,” 
she began. ‘‘ He has released me at my own re- 
quest. Pray forgive me, aunt—I could 
marry him.” 

She had expected a scene. She was not dis- 
appointed, and from the depths of her furious 
anger Aunt Farleigh burst forth : 

‘** Your father, Sibyl Thorpe, was a defaulter 
and a suicide. When he pistoled himself, to 
escape justice, he left you and your brother 
I put the boy 





not 


| alty exacted of her 





| of these sweets?” he said to Kirke. 





to school, and brought you abroad to make a 


ican girl of the period. You know how hard 
I have toiled to secure Sir Charles.” 

** Yes,” assented Sibyl, sadly, ‘‘ I know.” 

‘*And now you deliberately throw away all 
that I have won for you—a long rent-roll, a 
town-house in London, manors in Sussex, and 

a title. I shall send you back to Boston by 
the next steamer. You may go out to service, 
| you may beg, you may starve, but you are no 
; longer niece of mine.” 


| 


‘* You are angry, Aunt Farleigh,” said Sibyl, 
meekly. ‘* You cannot understand.” 

‘*T understand,” said the elder woman, 
‘that the key to this whole matter is 
Hoffman! As I came upon you in the ruin 
to-night, his arms were around you. I saw it, 
thongh I feigned blindness. Go!” 

Fate chooses various ways in which to over- 
whelm the children of men. A kiss had made 
la belle Américaine bankrupt. Over the ruin 
of all her fair prospects, her great expecta- 
tions, she walked out of the chamber, return- 
ing to her poverty and obscurity, like Cin- 
derella, when the clock struck the fatal hour 
of twelve! 


i. 
Two years went by. She had paid the pen- 
paid it bravely, too, and 
without a murmur. 

It was Christmas Eve again, in a bleak New 
England factory town, through which a tu- 
multuous river ran, with the buildings of a 
great corporation clustering on its banks. 

White drifts filled the streets; the icy water 


poured darkly along the raceways; the big 


wheels and the lesser wheels turned sulkily in 
the clutches of the December frost. 

‘*We are looking for a strike after Christ- 
mas,”’ said Colonel Kirke, the superintendent 
of the mills, who lived in a Queen Anne villa 
‘* The work-people 
are in a state of ferment, here as elsewhere. 
It is an era of discontent—everybody grum- 
bling, everybody dissatisfied.” 


across the stone bridge. 


The colonel was just leaving his counting- 
room with a friend who had come to spend 
Christmas at the Queen Anne villa. 

‘*Would you like to go through the place, 
Hoffman ?” he asked. ‘‘ You may possibly 
find something to interest you here.” 

The two went up the steep stair together. 


‘* What’s the matter with the mill-people?” | 


asked Hoffman, carelessly. 

‘*Oh, it’s the old story,” answered Kirke. 
‘*'They want shorter hours and more pay. 
They complain that nine-tenths of their waking 
time is spent in the mills ; they rush to their 
work before day fairly commences, and do not 
leave it till night falls—twelve hours. Well,” 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘* it’s the best 
we can do for them.” 

The two men entered a hall crowded with 
machinery and bright with electric lights. 
The heat, the smell of oil, the incessant jar 
and buzz and hum, struck Hoffman as highly 
disagreeable. 

‘* And so the poor devils object to a surfeit 
- Very 
unreasonable, I’m sure !” 

They were passing a loom at which a female 
operative stood adjusting a refractory shuttle. 


Hoffman saw a head shining with copper-gold | 


hair—such hair as was associated in his mem- | 


ory with sunset splendor on gray olive wood, 


and fires of rose and orange kindled along the 


peaks of the Alpes Maritimes. He saw, also, 


| a pale, regular profile, and a downward sweep 
| of black lashes. 


Then he stopped and stared 
blankly. 

La belle there, at that work, 
shorn of her grandeur, but not of her beauty ! 
She wore a serge gown, flecked with bits of 
cotton, like flakes of snow. Though he stood 


Ameéricaine, 


so near that he might have touched her, she 


did not lift her eyes from her work, nor betray 
in any way a knowledge of his presence. 
!” cried Kirke. ‘‘ The 


‘*Come on! horses 


are waiting in the cold, and Ninon wants to | 


take you in her new Russian sledge for a spin 
up the river.” 


They went on. Shortly after, the mill-hands | 


trooped down the stair, to the stroke of a bell, 


and passed out through the factory-yard into | 


the street. A little hunchbacked girl, with a 
pale, starved face, limped beside the operative 
with the copper-gold hair. 

‘* Miss Thorpe,” she said, ‘* did you mind 


the swell that was in the mills with the super- 
intendent? He's spending Christmas at the 
Kirkes’ villa. Ever see Ninon Kirke? She’s 


dumpy and brown, but she wears velvets, and | 


Ae) 


sealskins, and diamonds — and everything . 
spreading her thin hands expansively. ‘‘ I'd 
just like to see you dressed up in her fine 
clothes once.” 

Miss Thorpe smiled. 


‘*T would not like to dress in Miss Kirke’s | 


clothes, Liz. 


’ 


I am sure they would not fit 
me.’ 

‘* No, they wouldn’t, come to think of it,” 
assented Liz; ‘‘ but yet you have double her 
beauty, as anybody with eyes can see. Oh, 
ain’t it cold?” shivered the child, blowing her 
red fingers. ‘* Christmas is merry enough for 
folks as live in Queen Anne villas, but it ain’t 
over-jolly for tenement-house people, ’specially 
when there’s a strike brewing. I’ve got to 
buy a basket of coal, and some liver and onions 
for supper.” 

And Liz limped into a shop-door, leaving 
Miss Thorpe to continue on alone towards 
home and Teddy. 

She had descended to the slavery of a New 


! 


George ! 
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England cotton-mill—to the plane of sreh 
humble workers as this little Liz. Home now 
meant two rooms in a crowded tenement-house 
on the river-bank. Teddy, a slight, angel. 
faced boy, with an air of ill-health, sat by the 
fire, with his golden head bent over a violin, 
playing a Christmas carol as Sibyl entered. 

‘* Bravo, laddie !” she said, brightly, as she 
tossed off hat and shawl. ‘‘I like this. Every- 
body should be happy, you know, on Christ- 
mas Eve!” 

Teddy gazed at his sister with the keen, 
penetrating eyes of childhood. 


‘** You are not happy,” he answered. ‘* You 
look pale and—and—queer.” 
‘*T am happy!” she protested. ‘I am! 


So long as I have you, nothing shall make nx 
otherwise. Never mind my looks, dear. The 
kettle is boiling, and you want your supper 
do you not ?” 

He followed her about, while she toasted 
the bread and set the tea to draw. 

‘*T wonder,” said the child, wistfully, ‘ if 
Santa Claus will come this way to-night? | 
wish he’d bring you some pretty gowns and 
warm furs, Sibyl, such as you used to wear 
when we were rich. I wish he’d bring Aunt 
Farleigh back to us, so you needn’t work any 
more in the mills.” 

Sybil poured the tea with a tolerably steady 
hand. 

‘* Aunt Farleigh will never come back to us,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Don’t hope for that, Teddy. 
I made her very angry once, and she disowned 
us both in consequence. If Santa Claus comes 
to-night, his visit will be to you, not to me; 
he is the children’s saint.” 

Teddy hung his head guiltily. For the first 
time in his life he dared not meet his sister's 
eyes. 

‘*T want to earn money!” he whimpered. 
‘*T want to buy you things, Sibyl. Tell me 
about the time we were rich—the time when 
Santa Claus did come.” 

Sibyl caught her breath. 

‘*T can’t, Teddy. Don’t ask me, dear. You 
and I must be brave, and not look backward, 
but forward. 
baby 


And don’t talk nonsense, poor 
it will be many a day before you can 
earn money.” 

She cleared away the supper, her thoughts 
busy with many things. There was very little 
money in her purse, a month’s rent was due, 
and rumors of a strike in the mills filled the 
air; but something she must buy for Teddy. 
What would Christmas be without a gift for 
him ? 

‘*He shall have it, too,” she thought, reck- 
lessly. 

She put on her hat and shawl, and said to 
the child: 

‘*T have an errand in the town, dear. I will 
eall Liz to stay with vou till I come back.” 

The hunchback girl lived on the floor be- 
low. At Sibyl’s summons she promptly ap- 
peared, in what seemed to be a state cf sup- 
pressed excitement. Suspecting nothing wrong, 
Sibyl went out, leaving the children together. 

‘* What luck!” cried Liz, as she listened to 
the departing footsteps of her friend. ‘‘ Quick, 
Teddy! Put on your cap and muffler, and 
get your fiddle ! 


He needed a warm coat. 


We must be uncommon spry, 
or she'll come back and catch us, you know.” 

The two stole ont of the tenement-house into 
the street, where a full moon shone down upon 
their pale, eager faces, and the north wind 
met them, like the stab of a knife. Conspira- 
tors they were, bent upon speed and secrecy. 
Together they had hatched a fine plot for 
Christmas Eve, and nothing but the reappear- 
ance of Sibyl herself could deter them from 
executing it. 

‘* First,” shivered Liz, ‘* let’s go down to the 
big hotel, Teddy.” 

They trudged off, disturbed only by the fear 
that they might encounter Sibyl on the road. 
But the coast, however, remained clear, and 
mounting the steps of the hotel, Teddy tucked 
his violin under his chin, and both children, 
in heavenly sweet voices, began the old Christ- 
mas carol of 

“God rest ye, merry gentlemen !’’ 

Listeners gathered about the waits. Liz 
extended a faded Tam o’ Shanter cap, and 
heard small coin rattle cheerfully into it. As 
the pair moved on down the street, she stopped 
before a lighted window to count her spoil. 

** We’ye a dollar and ten cents, Teddy,” she 
announced, joyfully. 

‘* And Sibyl said I couldn’t earn money !” 
gasped poor Teddy, as he shook with the bitter 
cold. 

‘* Hurry!” urged Liz. 
to Colonel Kirke’s villa. He’s got a dinner 
party there to-night. It’s a good place, / 
should say, tor the brass.” 

They crossed the stone bridg 


4 


‘* Now we'll go up 


e, and scam. 
pered up an avenue of evergreens. The villa 
was all ablaze with light. Our two waits crept 
into a deep porch, where colored lamps hung, 
and, through parted curtains of Jace and satin 
damask, peered into long, shining rooms, full 
of wonderfully dressed people. They could 
see the green fronds of palms, banks of roses 
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and orchids, Yule-logs blazing on tiled hearths, 
walls green with holly and mistletoe ; stately 
male figures; fair, laughing girl-faces. 

**Oh!” gasped Liz, ‘‘ain’t they a precious 
lot, Teddy? They make my mouth water 
they do! You'll have to tune your loudest 
here, ’cos they be so lively inside—bless ’em !” 

Teddy ‘‘ tuned.” It chanced that Hoffman 
and Ninon Kirke, pausing at that moment in a 
window, espied the shivering, half-frozen chil- 
dren—heard the feeble rasping of the violin. 

‘* Look !” cried Miss Kirke. ‘‘ Pray, look 
at that hunchbacked girl, Mr. Hoffman. And 
What a lovely yellow-haired boy! Christmas 
beggars—and, Iam sure, they must be perish- 
ing with the cold.” 

‘** Let us call them in,” said Hoffman, good- 
naturedly. 

A moment after, a footman opened the door 
and beckoned the children into the warm, 
lighted hall. 

‘*Halloo!” said Hoffman to the girl. 
this little chap your brother ?” 

‘*No, sir.” faltered Liz. ‘* Teddy is Miss 
Sibyl’s brother—he’s a gentleman. I’m only 
a mill-hand. If you please, we'll sing you a 
carol, sir, and go away.” 

‘*Sing on!” answered Hoffman. 

At the top of voices grown hoarse and trem- 
ulous with the cold, the waits shouted : 


‘ois 


** Carol, Christians, carol, 
Christmas comes; again.”’ 


Colonel Kirke and his guests poured out of 
the drawing-room and, with smiles and shrugs, 
listened. Under pretense of looking at Teddy’s 
violin, Hoffman bent down to the child and 
said, softly: 

‘* Where do you live ?” 

Teddy gave the street and number without 
hesitation. Meanwhile, Liz was passing the 
Tam o’ Shanter. The other gentlemen smil- 
ingly produced their silver pieces, but Hoff- 


man dropped a ten-dollar note into the girl’s | 


cap. 

‘* Here, Parker,” called Kirke to his foot- 
man, ‘‘ take these children to the kitchen, and 
give them a Christmas supper.” 

Liz seized Teddy’s hand, and made a dash 
for the door. 

‘“* Oh, Lor’! no, sir!” she cried, in sudden 
alarm. ‘* Miss Sibyl wouldn't like it. 
a gentleman. 
been rich himsclf, and not so long ago, either. 
Hes no beggar, -and he ain’t a-going to eat 
anybody’s suppers—oh, Lor’, no!” 

And, with this incoherent outcry, she fled 
through the door and down the avenue of 
evergreens, dragging her companion after her. 
The two never stopped till they had crossed 
the stone bridge and were safely back in the 
streets of the town. 
III. 

FortunaTELy for the children, Sibyl’s search 
for bargains, that night, carried her out of 
their way, and also detained her an unusual 
while in the crowded shops. 

When she reached the tenement-house, at 
last, she found Teddy already in bed, in a 
closet off her sleeping-room. He lay curled up 
under the clothes, apparently in deep slumber. 

‘* Poor child!” sighed Sibyl. ‘‘ I have been 
out an unconscionable while.” And she bent 
and kissed the small hypocrite, who stirred 
not, nor made a sign. Sibyl suddenly remem- 
bered that she was very cold, and tired, and 
disheartened. She crept into her own bed, 
not to sleep, but to keep dreary watch for half 
the night with the ghosts of other and happier 
Christmas Eves. 

Morning dawned in a wild flurry of snow. 
Sibyl arose and made her toilet, while Teddy 
still slept on in the closet. As she opened the 
door of her bedroom, she found on its thresh- 
old a small pasteboard box. Wondering, she 
raised the cover, and saw a big, flashy brooch, 
set with fiery red stones, reposing on a bed of 
pink cotton. Under the trinket lay a ten-dollar 
banknote. At this critical moment the voice 
of Liz rang sharply up the stair: 

‘*Miss Thorpe, have you found it: 

‘* Yes,” replied Sibyl, blankly. 

‘* He brought it,” explained Liz, who was 
shivering in her ragged nightgown at the foot 
of the flight; ‘‘ that swell at Kirke’s villa 
Hoffman, you know. He left it at the door 
just now, and ma put it there for you. I'll be 
up as soon as I can dress.” 

Sibyl stepped back into her room, with the 
dreadful brooch and more dreadful banknote 
in her unnerved hand. He had recognized 
her in the mill, then? He had sent her that 
money and that atrocious trinket ? 

A wave of anger swept the girl like flame. 
How dared he? How dared he? Hurriedly 
she sealed the box and its contents in a sheet 
of paper, wrote Hoffman’s name thereon, threw 
on her outer garments, and rushed from the 


9») 


house. 

The post-office was but a few blocks away. 
With grim satisfaction Sibyl pressed a stamp 
on the box, and left it with a clerk at the little 
window. As she was turning away, Parker, 


Teddy's | 
I’m a mill-hand; but Teddy’s | 
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the footman at Colonel Kirke’s villa, entered 
for his master’s morning mail. Sibyl saw the 
box consigned to this servant with other mat- 
ter; then she turned and went homeward. 

Teddy was up and dressed when she reached 
her living-room. Liz was there also. Both 
children looked wistful and expectant. 

‘* Don’t you care for Christmas presents, 
Miss Thorpe ?” stammered Liz. ‘‘ You haven’t 
opened the basket yet.” 

‘“What basket?” said Sibyl. 

The child pointed to a corner of the badly 
lighted passage, where stood something which 
Sibyl had not discerned before—a shallow 
basket of delicate wicker - work, ornamented 
with ribbons of pink and blue satin. With a 
vague thrill Sibyl threw back the lid, and saw 
—a great mass of Mediterranean violets, blue 
as the skies of Mentone, hived with Southern 
sweetness, and overlaid with a single branch 
| of gray olive! 

‘* Liz!” she gasped, ‘‘ you told me that Mr. 
Hoffman sent the boa /” 

‘*Lor’, no! I never did!” protested Liz. 
‘**Twas the basket I was talking about. The 
box was Teddy’s present and mine. We bought 
it for you; we earned money last night, sing- 
ing on the street. Where /s that blessed breast- 
pin, anyway?” And Liz began anxiously to 

| search Sibyl’s person for the ornament. ‘‘I 
don’t think it’s any fun playing Santa Claus 
when you look like this !” 

And both children cried loudly. Sibyl fell 
helplessly into a chair. By this time* the 
‘‘ blessed breastpin” was in Hoffman’s posses- 
sion. He would recognize her handwriting. 
There was no help, now, for the miserable 
blunder. 

‘* And the money?” she said. 

‘*Oh, Lor’! Mr. Hoffman put it in my cap, 
up at Colonel Kirke’s villa, where we sang last 
night,” whimpered Liz. ‘‘ Teddy and I gave 
| it to you, ’cos we knew the rent hadn’t been 


paid.” 

With utter unselfishness the children had 
bestowed upon her their entire receipts ; they 
had reserved no part for themselves. 

‘*Oh, you poor little things!” cried Sibyl, 
| hysterically. ‘* This is dreadful !—dreadful !” 

The two mischief-makers clung about her, 
howling dismally. She rallied directly and 
wiped away their tears, and brought forth the 
new coat for Teddy and a pretty hood, with 
| scarlet ribbons, for Liz. In the midst of the 
| rejoicing which followed, the bell pealed sud- 
denly. Liz, with fright and consternation on 
her small, peaked face, ushered George Hoff- 
man into that humble room. 

‘‘T think there must be some mistake,” he 
began, drawing the pasteboard box from his 
pocket. 

Sibyl arose, very pale and very stately. 

‘“* Yes,” she assented; ‘‘there ¢s a 
| take——” 

But she could go no further, for *‘ the light 
that never was on land nor sea” had leaped 
into his face. He caught her hands in the 
grasp of passionate, victorious possession. 

‘*Have I found you at last?” he cried. 
‘* For two years I have been looking for you 
everywhere, and in vain. You broke your en- 
gagement with Sir Charles for my sake? You 
have suffered all this”-- glancing around the 
poor room—‘* for my sake? Oh, my brave, 
noble darling! Will the devotion of my 
whole future life repay you? I am here—I, 
| your lover! I am here, to stand, henceforth, 
betwixt you and the world, Sibyl !” 

The children looked on in astonishment, as 
he gathered her to his heart. He had found 
hisown! Nothing on this side of the grave 
would part the two more! 


THE EVE OF CHRISTMAS. 


By Nora MaRrsie. 
N flaming letters the post- 
ers upon the boards of a 
theatre 


| 


mis- 





down - town an- 

nounced as a great at- 

traction, 

‘**THE MYSTERY OF 
THE THAMES.” 


was the litho- 
graphed picture of a 
bridge, with the dark, 
rolling river beneath. On 
a stretch of sand, half 
concealed, half disclosed, 
lay the lifeless form of a 
woman. You could fan- 
cy how rigid were those 
limbs lapped by the sul- 
len waves; how dreadful 
the speculation in those 
eyes, which seemed to fix 
yours with a secret ac- 


Below 


} , cusing regard. 
| A tall, sad-eyed woman 
| paused before one of the posters, and lin- 
| gered as if fascinated. 
Several men did the same. 
‘*One more unfortunate,” 


said one of the 


men, as he moved away, with a coarse laugh ; 
‘one more unfortunate gone to her death.” 
His companion, a handsome, elegantly at- 


| tired man, shuddered. 


| shoppers 


So did the woman. 

‘*An unfortunate?” she murmured. ‘ Are 
not all God’s poor unfortunate? Then am I 
one indeed, half starved, half clothed, hope- 
But that the river is full of ice 


” 


less, weary. 
now, I sg 

She did not finish the sentence, but stood 
there with her large, beautiful eyes fixed upon 
the scene before her. 

It was the day before Christmas, clear, cold, 
bitterly cold. Broadway was thronged with 
women decked in furs, intent only 
upon wasting money in elegant trifles; men 
buttoned to the chin, absorbed in thoughts of 
business or pleasure, hurried by. 

Still the woman stood there, lost in reverie, 
shivering, enpurpled with the cold. 

The man who had shuddered at his com- 
panion’s words presently returned alone. 

He now had a full view of the woman’s face, 


| and lis own blanched as his eyes fell upon it. 


But only for a moment. His next glance ap- 


parently reassured him. 
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small room at the back of the house, ‘‘ and 
she must not know of your visit—be seated.” 

The brilliant light in the room revealed him 
to be an exceptionally handsome man, in both 
face and figure. Save for a peculiar restless- 
ness of the eye, and an occasional spasmodic 
dilation of the pupil, his features were fault- 
less. 

‘* Would you be kind enough to take off 
your shawl and bonnet,” he said, calmly. 

She did as requested. 

The man gazed upon her long and critic- 


| ally. 


resemblance,” he muttered, 
with a blanching of face—‘‘ startling indeed.” 

Then he drew her into conversation. The 
tones of her voice seemed to satisfy him also. 

A silence now ensued. The woman felt con- 
scious that, though he questioned her concern- 
ing her life and prospects, it was with no real 
interest in the subject. His mind was unmis- 
takably fixed upon matters foreign to herself 
and wants. 

‘*You need money and are willing to earn 


‘* Remarkable 


| it,” he at last said, abruptly. 


Then he noted her 


thinly clad form, and remarked its fine pro- | 


portions and sinuous grace. 


‘*The likeness is startling,” he said, half | 


aloud; ‘*‘ enough almost to deceive even me.” 
Then a thought darted through his brain. 
‘* Would you like to earn a snug sum of 


money ?” he said, abruptly advancing towards | 


her. 

The woman looked at him in the utmost be- 
wilderment at first, then a slow smile broke 
over her face. 

‘* Ask a starving dog if he'll pick up a 
bone,” she made answer. 

‘* Then come to that address,” he replied, 
hurriedly, ‘‘as soon as you can after dark. 
But here,” he continued, as about to move off, 
‘* get something to eat before you come.” 

A gold piece lay in her hand. 

She grew faint from the revulsion of feeling. 
The transition from despair to hope dazed her 
for a moment, and she staggered blindly, as 
she attempted to leave the spot. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?” roughly 


said an officer of the law, eying her with sus- 
| picion. ‘‘ What did the man say to you ?” | 


5” 


‘That man?” she repeated; ‘‘ nay, he was 


| not a man, but an angel sent from God.” 


**An angel!” the man laughed, coarsely. 
‘‘Jim Richmond an angel! That’s good! 
Come now—what " 

But the woman had recovered her strength 
at his taunts, and hurried on without reply- 
ing. 

‘*T’ve a notion to run her in anyway, in- 





| toxicated or not,” muttered the officer, gazing 


after her. 
Into the nearest restaurant the woman went, 
and when next she emerged into the cold air, 


| it was with a flush upon her cheek and a spar- 


kle in her eye which almost transformed her. 
Twilight had long taken the place of day 

when she passed a fashionable church on 

Fifth Avenue, in her search for the number 


engraved on the card which the man had 


given her. 


‘*T will go in,” she thought, for the door | 


stood open, and lights could be seen within. 
They were decorating the church for the mor- 
row’s joyous services. 

Timidly she seated herself in the most ob- 
scure corner, and gazed with wondering eyes 
upon the splendor and beauty of the edifice 
within. Above the altar a gilded cross shone, 
and upon it stretched a figure whose dying 
eyes seemed to be fixed appealingly upon 
hers. 

Then a masterly hand struck the keys of the 
great, glittering organ, and a voice, sweet as an 
angels, broke forth in a Christmas anthem : 


‘* Peace on carth, good-will towards me 


The face of the woman lying drowned by 
the edge of the river flashed across her vision. 
‘* Can it be that death alone brings peace ?” 
she mused, fixing her eyes on that suffering, 
upon the cross. Then 


compassionate face 


lulled by the sound of the music and the 


warmth, her own ‘eyes closed. 

She slept and dreamed. 

When she awoke, the music had ceased, the 
lights were being extinguished. 

She shivered. 

‘““Tt was her face,” 
yet it looked like mine. There was no ice in 
the river, but it was cold, oh! so cold. But I 
will be late,” she continued, as she drew her 
thin shawl about her and left the church 


’ 


she murmured, ‘‘ and 


** too late, perhaps.’ 

The gentleman himself opened the door at 
the first timid ring. 

‘*You have kept me waiting,” he said, im- 
patiently, in a low tone of voice. 

By the dim hall-light she recognized the 
elegance and beauty of the mansion which she 
had entered. 

‘There is no 
keeper,” 


one home but the house- 


‘* How ?” she answered, timidly. 

He drew a chair towards her, and with much 
hesitation began to speak. 

As he proceeded the woman’s eyes dilated 
with mingled fear and astonishment. 

She made a motion of dissent, and arose 
from her chair. 

‘* Hear me further!” he exclaimed, while an 
ominous frown darkened his face. ‘‘ The sum 
of one thousand dollars: will be yours if you 
comply. Would not that repay you for such 
a slight service ?” 

The woman sank back in her chair, turning 
pale to the lips. 

He smiled. 

“That or the river, is “it not?” he said, 
softly, almost caressingly. 

His tone brought a new light to her eye, a 
blush to her cheek. 

‘*'Think of it,” he whispered ; ‘‘ the future 
may bring you great happiness yet. You are 
young, and under different circumstances you 
would be beautiful. Think of it.” 

She gazed into his eyes for a moment. 

‘*T consent,” she replied, briefly. 

Just then upon the midnight air came the 
chimes of many bells. Joyously they rang 
out, gladly they told the story. 

The man paused, and looked at his compan- 
ion in some surprise. 

‘*°Tis Christmas Morn,” she said, sadly, re- 
calling that suffering face, that outstretched 
form, which she had so lately looked upon. 

‘* True,” he answered. ‘‘I had forgotten. 
Strange that it should occur on this day. 
But I grow impatient, and cannot wait. To- 
morrow you will receive the necessary things. 
Be ready; and so, good-night!” 

At dusk, the next day, a carriage stopped in 
front of the same mansion. From it alighted 
a tall, elegantly dressed woman, who ascended 
the steps and energetically pulled the bell. 

The door was opened by an old man, who, 
as his eyes fell upon the pale face in the gloom 
of the departing day, exclaimed, in mingled 
wonder and pleasure: 

‘* Mistress! Can it indeed be you ?” 

“Tt is I,” she replied, quietly, with a sad 
smile, ‘‘ my very self, John. Where is your 
master ?” 

‘** Back in the library, ma’am,” said the still 
bewildered man. ‘‘ He always spends Christ- 
mas Day there since 

‘* Yes, yes,” she replied, rather impatiently, 
‘‘T know. I shall explain all, John. So you 
need not announce me.” 

The door at the end of the hall opened, as 
her hand sought the knob. 

‘* Ethel!” cried Mr. Richmond, ‘‘ my wife.” 
That was all John heard as the door closed 
upon the pair. 

“Tt’s a rum go,” he said to the gaping 
housekeeper and maids below-stairs. ‘* Master 
hed given her up fer dead sometime ago. It’s 
two years this blessed night since she run off, 
and nobody hes had one word of her. She 
says she kin explain,” he added, slyly winking 
and I, fer one, am glad 


since 


at the housekeeper, ** 
of it.” 

‘* Explain ?”’ exclaimed the housekeeper, who 
had been in her present position but a year. 
‘** Of course she kin explain 

They all laughed at her tone and grimace. 

‘* How does she look ?” said the under-maid, 
‘* natural ?” 
explained the man, 


of course.” 


who squinted a little 
‘* Thinner and whiter,’ 
‘* but sweet lookin’ as ever. 
‘‘ Stylish ?” asked the housekeeper. 
‘* Most awful, and dressed fine as usual,” he 


’ 


” 


replied. 

‘‘Of course—of course,” said the 
keeper, with a sage nod; ‘‘ trust them all for 
that.” 

‘It’s a pity she has turned up, after all,” so- 
liloquized the man, ‘‘ fer master is head over 
heels in love with another woman—a regular 
stunner, and rich to boot.” 

‘* So I’ve heard,” laconically said the house- 


house- 


he continued, ushering her into a | keeper. 


























“4 TALL, SAD-EYED WOMAN LINGERED, AS IF FASCINATED BY THE SCENE BEFORE HER,’’ 
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‘** Who told you ?” asked John, suspiciously. | 


‘ep 


tobert, of course.” 
** That coachman talks too much,” John re- 
plied, as he relapsed into silence. 


‘*So James Richmond’s wife is back,” was | 
the comment of his friends, accompanied by | 


a shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ Have you seen 
her ?” they asked of one another. 

‘** Yes,” responds one; ‘‘ but she is changed 
somewhat. 


woman, however, though much thinner than 
formerly.” 


‘*Do you know what occasioned her sudden | 


departure, that Christmas night, two years 
ago?” 

‘*No! Ihave heard she has been in Paris 
most of the time. Richmond told Jack Win- 
thorp in London, last Summer, that he had 
evidence of her death. It was a painful sub- 
ject, and everybody accepted the news as a 
tact.” 

And so Mrs. Richmond's return ceased to be 
a nine-days wonder in less than that number 
ot weeks. Her health was delicate, and in 
consequence she seldom was seen abroad. 

James Richmond, as the weeks crept into 
months, lost his suavity of manner, his face its 
color, and that peculiar restlessness of eye be- 
came more marked. 


| confidential chat with the servants. 
| seem as she grows thinner and thinner every 


I cannot tell in what the change 
lies, but even her voice has a different ring, I | 
fancy. She is an interesting and a pretty | 





, 


‘* Poor lady!” sighed the housekeeper, in 
} g I 


‘* Tt does 
day. Mr. Richmond never goes into her doo- 
door without raising up a terrible rumpus. I 
can’t make out what they say, but once I did 
hear her cry out: * Oh, I haven’t the courage 
just yet—just yet!’ And how she did sob and 


” 


moan. 


So one night, Mr. Richmond, with a stern, | 


determined look upon his face, knocked at his 
wife’s door. 

A look of gladness shone in her eyes as she 
opened it. 

He closed the door and locked it. 

‘This is to go on no longer!” he said, 
angrily, ignoring her outstretched hands. ‘‘I 
shall be a ruined man in a few months, and all 
through your lack of trust—your cowardice !” 

She wrung her hands in impotent misery. 

‘*Is there no other way—no other way ?” 
she moaned. 

‘* Would I have gone through all this trou- 
ble and exposure, if there was?” he answered, 
coldly. 

She fell at his feet. 

‘“*And if I fail to do as you wish, what— 
what will become of me?” she asked, plead- 
ingly. 

** Ah! you would go back from whence you 
came,” he sneered, ‘‘ and I would go abroad.” 
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*‘ WITH A CRY UPON HER LIPS, SHE OPENED THE DOOR AND STOOD BEFORE THE 
ASTONISHED GROUP.”’ 


‘Then I should lose you— never see you 
again!” she cried, despairingly. ‘‘And if I 
do as you wish,” she continued, ‘‘ would you 

would you promise-—to " 

“To do what?” he asked, a sudden light | 
leaping into his eyes. } 

**'To let me see you sometimes—to be near 
you—for oh! I cannot live without you now. | 
You are part of my life!” she moaned. ‘I 
should die if I lost you forever!” 

**So Mrs. Richmond, at last, loves her hus- 
band!” Something in the thought made him 
laugh. 

The woman shrank from him, and covered | 
her face with her hands. | 
“If I promise that,” he said, coldly, ‘ will 

you fulfill yours ?” 

‘** Yes!” she cried, eagerly. 
may yet love me, James” 
‘“‘if—if——” 

‘*Who knows ?” 


‘* Yes; and you 
blushing hotly— | 


he interrupted. ‘‘ Who 


| 

knows ?” | 

‘*Then,” she said, with a shudder, ‘do | 
with me as you will.” 





| playfulness. 


‘Very well,” he responded ; ‘‘ have confi 
dence in me, and all will be well. You have 
doubted me too long. We will begin to-mor- 


| row, then ?” 


‘* Yes,”’ she replied, faintly. 
** Very well,” and, with a smile on his lips, 


| he turned and left the room. 


It was a handsome, spacious house which 
Mr. Richmond visited that same evening. 

A superbly beautiful woman greeted him 
upon his entrance. 

He trembled as he took her hand. 

‘* Tt has been so long since I have seen you 
alone,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘I could not resist 
the impulse to come to-night, hoping to find 
you thus.” 

‘** Poor man!” she said, with an attempt at 
‘* You are to be pitied.” 

‘* Say we are to be pitied,” he replied, gaz- 
ing steadily into her beautiful eyes, ‘‘ for her 
return has marred both our -lives — for the 
present, at least,” he added, with a strango 
smile. 

‘‘Hush:” said she, shrinking from him. 
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‘*T can only think of how horrible it would 
have been had I listened to your importuni- 
ties, and not asked for more indisputable 
proofs of her death. Think what my position 
would be to-day, had my caution not over- 
balanced my love.” 

‘* Yes,” he said, with that strange smile still 
upon his lips; ‘‘ nothing but a sight of her 
dead body would convince you. I would have 
brought it to you, if I could, and called you 
mine long ago; but I could not find it, nor 
give you proofs of her death.” 

‘* Hush !” she said again, laying her hands 
upon his. ‘‘She is your wife, and even if 
unworthy, you must no longer think of me. 
I could never have been united to you whilst 
there lingered a suspicion in other minds that 
you had only been separated by the law of 
your own sweet wills. It was’so rumored, you 
know.” 

** Yes,” he said, gloomily, ‘‘ I know.” 

‘*And now,” she continued, sadly, ‘‘ the 
subject must never be mentioned between us 
again, James—never.” 

**When I can claim you, a free man,” he 
responded, trembling with passion, his eyes 
Aaming, his fingers closing over hers in a pain- 
ful clasp, ‘‘ will you be mine—mine ?” 

‘*T shall never be another’s,” she replied, 
sadly ; ‘* never.” 

‘*Then I shall not despair,” he answered. 
**T shall claim you yet!” 

* * * « * * 

‘It’s my opinion, Mrs. Richmond is a very 
sick woman,” said the housekeeper, a few days 
later, to the coachman ; ‘‘a very sick woman. 
She won’t send for the doctor, allI can do. I 
wish Mr. Richmond was at home.” 

‘* He said he would be back at the end of the 
week,” the coachman replied; ‘‘ but he’s al- 
ways uncertain, you know.” 

But at the end of the week Mr. Richmond 
did return. 

‘*Your wife’is very ill,” said John, as he 
opened the door for him; ‘very ill.” 

His master turned pale. 

**So soon!” 

‘What did you say, sir?” exclaimed John, 
in much astonishment. 

‘*T should have been home sooner,” replied 
his master, hurriedly. ‘‘ You have sent for a 
physician, of course ?” 

‘*No, sir. Mistress wouldn't hear of it at 
all, sir.” 

‘*Then send for one at once, and tell him 
not to delay a moment.” 

‘*Talk about his not carin’ for his wife,” 
said John to his fellow -servants; ‘‘ why, he 
turned pale as a ghost when I told him. He’s 
all broke up.” 

‘* What is it, sir?” whispered the house- 
keeper, as she intercepted the doctor descend- 
ing the stairs, that night. ‘‘ You don’t think 
it is serious, I hope?” 

‘*Tam glad to have a moment’s conversation 
with you,” he replied, giving her a keen glance. 
*T cannot understand the case at all. It com- 
pletely baffles me.” 

‘* Grief!” laconically answered the woman. 
“‘That’s my understanding of the case.” 

‘**Ah, hum!” replied the learned doctor. 
“Tsee. She couldn't be happy, consideritg 
that " 

He hesitated. 

‘* Just so,” replied the woman; ‘‘ she has 
nothing to live for, you see.” 

‘*Hum, yes. Thank you—thank you, mad- 
am ;” and, with a grave look, the doctor took 
his leave. 

The next day, and the next, saw him in the 
sick-chamber. 

‘*No pain, madam, you say ?” 

‘* None,” was the faint reply. 

‘*Just a slow letting go of life—a gradual 
sinking ?” 

She nodded her head, without unclosing her 
eyes. 

‘*T am afraid there’s a canker at the heart 
which no remedy can reach,” the doctor said, 
glancing at the anxious face of Mr. Richmond. 

The husband groaned. 

The dying woman opened her eyes and gave 
kim one startled glance. Then she smiled 
painfully. 

‘*How sweet to be so loved!’ 
** How sweet!” 

‘* Strange,” muttered the doctor, upon his 
way home. ‘‘ They appear to be fond of one 
another; yet, she is dying—literally dying of 
a broken heart.” 

The next day Mr. 
dead. 

‘* For my part,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘ I 
never like to see anything but white on the 
dead. The master would have her dressed in 
biack velvet ; and, I must say, she does look 
hfe-like and beautiful in it.” 

‘*Her lips look real pink, too,” replied the 
maid. ‘‘ She looks as if she was only sleepin’, 
and not dead at all.” 

‘* The master has invited all the relations to 
take their last look of her the night before the 
burial. He don’t intend the casket to be 





she sighed. 


tichmond’s wife was 
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| queer man, is the master, and awful sot in his | 


’ 


ways.’ 


keeper, after a pause. 
‘*Hush!” said the coachman. 
little decency, do.” 
‘*‘Humph!” responded she. 
a month.” 


grief were audible. Then, swiftly and silently, 


was securely closed. 

The master alone remained in the darkened 
room. 

‘‘T desire not to be disturbed,” he said to 
the servauts. ‘* Goto bed. I shall remain in 
the library to-night.” 

They gladly obeyed, and left him alone with 
the dead. 

The next night James Richmond stood in 
his library, with a lock of exultation upon his 
face. 

‘‘There can be no doubt now,” he said, 
aloud. ‘* They all saw her buried to-day. 
There is no obstacle in the way, and she will 
soon be mine—mine, with all her beauty and 
wealth. I buried my wife to-day.” 

Then he laughed. 

There was something in the sound which 
startled even himself. 

‘* Pshaw!” he exclaimed. ‘* My nerves are 
unstrung, that’s all. I should be a happy man 
to-night, for Iam soon to be in possession of 
the woman I love.” 

A sigh quivered and broke upon the mid- 
night stillness. 

A frown darkened his brow. 

‘Tis time,” he muttered, consulting his 
time-piece ; ‘‘’tis time,” and drawing aside the 


’ 


door was disclosed, which, taking a small key 
from his pocket, he unlocked, and entered a 
secret inner room, lighted by gas alone. 

Upon the couch lay the figure of a woman. 

As he approached, her large eyes were fixed 
upon him with a half-dazed expression. 

He felt of her pulse, looked into her eyes 
steadily and calmly, until she closed hers with 
a sigh of content. 

Then pouring from a vial which he took 
from his pocket an amber liquid, he held a 
small glass to her lips, saying: 

** Drink !” 

The woman obeyed, and in a moment or two 








opened at the service,” said Robert. ‘‘ He’s a 


a slight flush crept into her pale cheek, her 
eyes opened and looked into his, rationally 


and without fear. 


“Tam not dead?” she said, passing her 
white hand across her brow, and smiling 
wearily. 

‘*No,” he replied, gloomily, administering 
another dose of the liquid. ‘‘I told you it 
would be all right, but you would doubt.” 

She sat upright, while the flush upon her 
cheek deepened. 

‘* You must be able to leave here within the 
hour,” he said, coldly. 

‘* Shall I ever return ?” she asked, wistfully. 

‘*Who knows?” was the careless answer. 
‘* Time? alone will tell.” 

*“Do you—do you,” 


you from ruin ?” 
He turned and placed the glass upon a table. 
‘*No,” he responded; ‘‘ no.” 
She arose, with a glad light in her eye. 
‘*Then I shall live and hope,” was all she 
said. 


He made no reply, but smiled down into her | 
eyes. Then from a wallet he took several bills | 


and handed them to her, saying: 

‘* You have well earned them.” 

She shook her head. 

‘* Money cannot make me happy now,” she 
replied, mournfully; ‘‘ not now.” 

‘* But it once saved you from the river,” he 
answered. 

‘*True,” she murmured, with a shudder ; 
‘the cold, dark river.” 

‘* And it may again,” he replied, cruelly. 

She took the money then, and secured it in 
her dress. 


” 


‘*T have provided quarters for you for the | 


present,” he continued; ‘‘ you can suit your- 
self afterwards. 
leave here immediately ?” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, faintly ; ‘‘ immediately.” 

‘* Very well. Here are your bonnet, wrap 
and boots. The dress is black, and needs no 
change.” 

They softly left the house. 
away he hailed a cab. 

“To No. —, Twenty-third Street,” briefly 
said Mr. Richmond. ‘‘I will see you before 
many days,” he whispered, as the cab stopped ; 
‘*though do not seek me if I should not.” 

A sob was his only reply. 

‘* See this lady up the steps,” he said to the 
hackman, placing in his hand a liberal fee, 
and without another word or glance strode 
away in the darkness. 


A few blocks 


‘*T suppose we'll have a new mistress here 
before very long,” significantly said the house- 


** Have a 

‘*Tll give him 
The relatives assembled and looked upon the | 

face of the dead woman for the last time. It 


was a well-bred company, and no sounds of 


the undertaker did his work, and the casket | 


rich portiére at one end of the room, a narrow | 


she hesitated, ‘‘ love 
this woman whose money you say is to save | 


Are you strong enough to | 


Christmas Eve again. 


Mr. Richmond’s house was one blaze of 
light. Carriage after carriage rolled up the | 
avenue and deposited their beautiful freight in 
Laughter, music, handsome men 


front of it. 
and radiant women! 


| clad, passed and repassed the mansion. 
‘*T cannot longer bear it,” she murmured ; 
‘*T must see him. 


one.” 


three ladies and a gentleman. 


The woman, with a sudden, resolute move- 


ment, followed them up the broad steps. 


‘* T will see him once again, and tell him he | 
| dimpled and sparkled under the genial kiss of 


still reigns in my heart. He will forgive me 


and perhaps——” 

The door opened, and closely following the 
party, unnoticed, she entered, and proceeded 
direct to the library. It was at that moment 
vacant. Drawing aside the porti¢re, the little 
door was before her, with the key in the lock. 

She gave a low, glad cry, entered, and 
closed it behind her. 

Couple after couple now dropped in; the 
buzz of conversation reached her listening 
ears. 

‘* Mamma thinks it in bad taste upon both 
their parts to marry so early after his wife’s 
death,” remarked a fresh young voice. 

‘* But they say Mr. Richmond has loved the 
lady a long while,” pleaded another, in extenu- 
ation, ‘‘ and you know his first wife——” 

‘* Yes, yes,” interrupted a manly voice, ‘‘ we 
know Jim Richmond is a lucky dog to se- 
cure so handsome as well as so rich a woman.” 

The woman in concealment sank as though 
lifeless upon the couch. 





false'!” she cried, hoarsely, a wild light gleam- 
ing in her eye; ‘‘’tis false !” and with that cry 
upon her lips, she opened the door and stood 
before the astonished group. 

** Who says my husband, James Richmond, 
is to marry a woman rich and handsome ?” 
| she cried, in tones which penetrated to the 
salon beyond. ‘‘ Who dares say such a thing 
while I live ?” 

Ascene of tumult ensued. Women screamed 
and fainted. Men turned pale. 

Astonished and chagrined at the commotion, 
| James Richmond entered the library. 

As his glance fell upon the figure of his un- 
invited guest, an imprecation burst from his 
lips. 

The woman turned and slowly moved to- 
wards him. 

‘* James,” she said, softly, ‘‘ have you no 
kind word for your wife—your lost Ethel ?” 

His face turned the color of ashes. 

‘* Ethel,” he echoed, in a dazed way, ‘‘ my 


9 


wife ! 


’ 


his hand with a winning grace. ‘‘I have 
come back to you. The fairest spot on earth 
is a desert without you—the noblest palace, a 
tomb.” 

The onlookers shuddered. 
| ‘*A tomb,” they whispered to one another, 
‘““come back! What can it all mean? We 
saw her buried months ago.” 

One by one the guests silently departed. 

The woman for whose magnificent beauty 
and wealth he had bartered his soul surveyed 
the scene with mingled anger and awe. 
| ‘*Explain, James Richmond! What hid- 
eous mystery is here ? 

The man groaned and sank into the nearest 
chair. 

‘*T have played the game and lost,” he mut- 
tered, without raising his head. ‘‘ There is 
One no man can bluff, and I had forgotten 
Him. But I had cause to believe she would 
never return,” he added, angrily—‘‘ never.” 

‘* Yes,” replied his wife, sadly, ‘‘ I intended 
to be dead to the world indeed, but reawak- 
ened love was greater than shame, and I am 
here.” 

‘** But—but—you were buried—lay a corpse 
in this house only a few months ago,” replied 
the lady to the now astonished wife. ‘‘I can- 
not understand it.” 

** You will understand to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Richmond, with a short laugh—‘‘ to-morrow.” 

Then husband and wife stood in that brill- 
iantly lit library, alone, silent, gazing with 
far different feelings into one another’s eyes. 





As thus they stood, upon the midnight still- | 
ness fell the sound of music from many brazen- | 


throated bells. 

‘*°*Tis Christmas,” she whispered ; ‘‘ Christ- 
mas. Oh! James,” she cried, kneeling before 
him, ‘‘ forgive—forgive me for that fatal act 
two years ago! I have suffered—suffered so 
much.” 

He broke into a laugh so strange, so wild, 
that the servants, who were canvassing the sit- 
uation below-stairs, looked at one another in 
dismay. 

‘Twas the master,” said John, with white 
lips. 








A tall, gracefully formed woman, darkly 


He is happy and gay, it 
seems, and gives not one thought to me—not 


A carriage stopped, and from it alighted 





‘** Loves another? Is about to marry? My 
husband to marry another woman? ’Tis 


‘* Yes,” she answered, possessing herself of | 
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‘*The Holy Mother defend us!” exclaimed 
one cf the maids, crossing herself. ‘* He’s 
gone mad !” 

Again came that laugh, wilder than before. 

‘* Help !” cried a woman's voice. ‘* Help!” 

With flaming eyes and frothing lips, they 
fouud him over her prostrate body. 

‘* She must be buried—buried out of sight !” 
he shouted, as they entered the room, ‘‘ for 
she has been dead these two years-—these two 
years !” 

James Richmond had indeed gone mad, 


; and the next day found him an inmate of a 
| padded cell in Bloomingdale Asylum. 


« * - . . * 
Christmas Day broke mild and beautiful. 
The river, still free from Winter’s icy clutch, 


the sun. 

Two men lingered upon the great bridge 
which connects the sister cities. 

‘* Look!” exclaimed one. ‘‘ Is not that the 
body of a woman floating towards us ?” 

‘* Tt surely is,” answered the other, shudder- 
ingly —‘‘a drowned woman.” 

Not many minutes elapsed ere the face of 
that woman was upward turned, to meet the 
gaze of many curious, pitying eyes—a woman 
with long, flowing hair and a tall, symmetrical 
figure ; a woman whose glazed eyes were fixed 
in rapturous amaze, in mysterious awe, upon 
the wonders which Death had thus suddenly 
revealed. 

Upon her wrist, securely fastened, was a 
small, black satin bag, which, upon being 
opened, was found to contain a considerable 
sum of money and a paper covered with writ- 
ing in a small, Italian hand. 

In type, the following day, the wondering 
world read the following : 

‘* Coristmas Eve, Dec. 24th, 188—. 

‘*T, Agnes Fleming, one year ago to-night, 
stood before a picture of a drowned woman. 
I was starving, shivering, hopeless, and envied 
her the oblivion which death had brought. 
Starvation or the river! Which should I 
choose ? 

‘*To-night it is the river, or life without 
him—the man I love.” 


Then, clearly and circumstantially, she re- 


| corded the meeting with James Richmond ; 


the visit, that Christmas Eve, to his library ; 
the plan which he unfolded, whereby she 
would earn one thousand dollars and he be 
saved from ruin. 

‘*The lady he sought to marry Jcsired con- 
clusive proofs of his unfaithful wife’s death. 
My great resemblance to that wife led him to 
conceive of the plan of her return, sudden de- 
mise and burial. He knew of a harmless po- 
tion which would enable me to simulate death 
for twenty-four hours. 

‘*T agreed ; but not so much for the money 
as the happiness of being in his presence for a 
short while. I loved him, and hoped, alas! 
to win his love. 

‘* Week after week I deferred the dreadful 
ordeal, until his patience was exhausted. I 
feared the awakening, for me, might never 
come, so fierce and wild was he at times. 

‘**At last I drank, seemingly died and was 
buried. The night before the interment he 
opened my hideous receptacle, removed my 
body, and placed therein a plaster cast, of my 
own weight. 

‘The next night I awoke, recovered, and 
left the house, never more to return. 

‘*My hopes of winning his love dissolved 
like the mists of morning. Day after day I 
watched for his coming—watched, and waited, 
and hoped. He never came. 

‘* This Christmas Eve he celebrates his nup- 
tials. For him, life, love, happiness! For 
me, the river, darkness, and death !” 


‘2 
was a 10W black house, 
jutting on a shaky wharf, 
against the black timbers 
of which the sullen water 
lapped continually. Seven- 
ty years ago, Moll’s Land- 
ing, as the place was called, 
and Moll Gaffer herself, 
were well known up and 
down the river, and along 
the whole southern shore of 
Massachusetts. Larky sail- 
ors and river-pirates held 
rendezyous in Moll’s tap- 
room. All sorts of small 
craft glided by her door, bound for New Ford 

-a port at the river’s mouth, famous in by- 
gone days for its whaling trade and the many 
good ships which sailed from thence to cram 
their capacious sides with ‘‘ blubber” in the 
far northern seas. 

On a certain Christmas Eve, long years 
ago, the following strange things happened 
in the low black inn at Moll’s Landing : 

It was bitter weather. Whale - oil lamps 
sputtered in the tap-room, and a driftwood 
fire blazed on the hearth of Holland brick. A 
man with one eye and a wooden leg sat in the 
chimney-corner, trolling the ghastly and the 
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pow altogether forgotten ballad of ‘‘ Captain 


ida”: 
‘*] murdered William Moore, 
As I sailed, as I sailed; 
I murdered William Moore, 
As I sailed. 
I murdered William Moore, 
And left him in his gore, 
Not many leagues from shore 
As I sailed.’ 


[he door flew open, and a stranger stepped 
into the tap-room. 

‘ That’s a cheerful ditty, Wooden-leg!” he 

ed. ‘*Look here! I want to go to New 
Ford to-night. Do you know of any boat 
that’s likely to stop at the Landing on its way 
down-stream ?” 

4 long lean hound of foreign breed had 
sneaked into the tap-room at the heels of the 
new-comer. Man and beast wore an uncom 
mon air, old Gaffer thought, as he fixed his 
one eye attentively on them. The dog leaped, 
fawning, on his master, and was pushed impa- 
tiently away. 

‘* Deuce take you, Hugo!” muttered the lat- 


ter; ‘‘ why did you follow me?” And then, in 


a dreary, perplexed tone, ‘‘ What am I to do | 


with you ?” 

‘*T knows of no boat,” whined old Gaffer, 
‘that'll stop at this landing before morning. 
A sloop took all the freight off the wharf at 
Why 


sunset—there’ll be no more to-night. 


does a fine-fingered youngster like you travel | 


to New Ford in common fashion? You ought 
to go with a coach-and-six—that you had, my 
young lord !” 

‘Your head is wooden, as well as your leg, 
I see,” said the other. ‘‘ You must find a boat 
at onee to take me down the river. The 
whaler Saucy Sal sails from New Ford in the 
morning — Christmas morning —and I must 
reach the place in time to buy a suitable outfit, 
and ship aboard her.” 

Gaffer’s one eye assumed amazing propor- 
tions. The stranger was not more than 
twenty years old. His rich, disordered hair 
glittered like spun gold. His reckless, high- 
bred face was flushed with wine or excitement, 
or, perhaps, both. His dress, cut in the ex- 
treme fashion of the day, was of the finest 
cloth. He wore a watch in his fob, and rings 
on his shapely white hands. 

** What!” cried old Gaffer, with a hoarse 
laugh, ‘‘you a-going to ship aboard a New 
Ford whaler? Foremast hand, eh ?” 


“Yes,” said the boy, recklessly, ‘‘ fore- | 


mest hand—anything! Where’s the woman 
that keeps this den? Ill thank her to get 
me some supper.” 


Gaffer thumped on the hearth with his 
wooden leg. 
‘“ Ahoy, Moll!” he shouted. ‘‘ Here’s a 


young gent wants supper—he’s going down 
to New Ford, to ship aboard the Saucy Sail. 
Shiver my timbers! it’s many a day since 
we've seen such a pretty gallant at the Land- 
ing !” 


The door opened had not 


plainly Moll 


been far away. She stepped into the tap- 
room—a lean, dark woman, with a bold and 
wicked eye, and a chin and jaw shaped like 
the keel of a boat. She wore a homespun 


gown, with a blue kerchief crossed on the 
bosom ; and at sight of her the hound Hugo, 
crouching at his master’s feet, gave vent to a 
deep, suspicious growl. 

‘*T’ve seen that brute before,” said the wo- 
man, dryly, ‘‘ at the coach - wheel of an old 
nabob, General Collingwood, who lives up the 
country, at a place called Hampton Hill. He 
Was a general in the last war with the English. 
He rides this way sometimes, with his hounds 


aud his nigger servants, and he has one only 
son, as like you, young sir, as two peas in the 
same pod.” 

The boy grewred, then pale. 
glibly. 

‘* The best in the house is at your disposal, 
sir, but you’ll find no Christmas fare here. 
The gentry up at Hampton Hill keep Christ- 
mas, most likely, but we common folks at the 
Landing don’t.” She at once opened a door, 


Moll went on, 


and shouted to some invisible party: ** Bet, 
you jade! come in and spread the cloth.” 
Then she turned again to her guest. ‘* This 


tap-room is no place for such as you, sir. 
Gaffer’s friends will be dropping in here, to 
drink and smoke, and they’re a rough lot 
an uncommonly rough lot.” 

She beckoned him into another room, lead- 
ing from the bar. It was bright and clean, and 
a good fire burned in the chimney. 

Shortly after, a girl glided in, and began to 
spread the table—a very young girl, with lus- 
trous braids of dark hair hanging on her 
shoulders, and eyes like a frightened deer’s. 
Moll Gaffer stirred the fire, and sent a cloud 
of sparks flying, like winged jewels, up the 
sooty chimney ; theh she said, coolly : 

‘*You’re General Collingwood’s son and 
heir—you’ve run away from home— on Christ- 
mas Eve, too!—You’ve quarreled with your 
sweetheart 

‘*T have no sweetheart !” the young man pro- 
tested. hotly. 
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| ‘* Well, then, with your father—and you're 
off to New Ford, on a whaling-voyage. My 
eyes! Life on the Sawey Sal will be gay for 
| one of your sort!” 

The boy put on a haughty, displeased air. 

‘You are meddling, woman, with strange 
matters,” he answered. ‘‘ Be so good as to 
talk only of such things as concern you.” 

Moll smiled grimly. 

‘* As you please, Mr. Philip Collingwood,” 
she said; and then, hearing a sudden noise in 
the tap-room, she hurried out, and left him to 
| himself. 

A half-dozen men had dropped into the 

place, and taken seats around Gaffer’s fire 


! 


| swarthy, shaggy fellows, like old salts fresh | 


from a long cruise. 

among them ; strange glances were directed to- 

wards the inner room, where, beyond the door 

purposely left ajar, young Collingwood sat 
| gazing into the fire, and absorbed in painful 

thoughts. The flush of excitement died slowly 
| out ot his young face, and left it haggard and 
dejected. His blonde head drooped on his 
breast. He sighed deeply. 

‘*Tf you please, sir,” said a timid voice at 
| his elbow, ‘‘ your supper is ready.” 

He started, and met the eyes of the girl Bet 
fixed on him, half frightened, half pitiful. 

** You are Moll Gaffer’s daughter ?” he said, 
as he moved to the table. 

She shook her head. 

‘*No; I am Moll’s servant.” 
| A fowl was on the board, a loaf of bread, 
| and a bottle of wine. After a few vain at- 

tempts to partake, he pushed his plate away. 

‘* You are in trouble, sir,” faltered Bet. 
fear it was a—a true story that Moll told just 
now.” 

Her fine, sympathetic voice thrilled him to 
the heart. Some mysterious current of his 
being set swiftly, suddenly, towards this girl. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, with a swelling throat ; 
‘““the hag recognized me. I am General Col- 

I have quarreled with my 
father; I shall see him no more. Shall I tell 

| you about it?” 

| She made a little gesture of assent. 

‘*He commanded me to marry a person that 
I disliked—my cousin. I refused. High words 
ensued. He is a hard, proud man, with a will 
like iron. He forgot himself; he struck me— 
me, a Collingwood !” 

The blood flew into his face at the memory. 
He had unconsciously taken Bet’s brown hand 
in his white, boyish one. The two young 
creatures looked sadly at each other. 

‘““The house was full of guests,” he went 
ind Christmas cheer. She 


lingwood’s son; 
8 


si 


on, é 


She saw it all 
Do you wonder 


sprig of holly in her breast. 
my shame, my humiliation. 
that I fled ?” 

Bet did not answer, but a tear rolled down 
her soft, brown cheek. 

‘* You weep !” he said. ‘‘ You pity me! If 
my cousin had been like you, I would have 
married her.” 

‘* Oh, sir,”’ entreated Bet, ‘‘ go back to your 
father! Life on a whaling-ship is very hard; 
you cannot endure it. Go back, and marry, 
as he bids you.” 

He set his teeth. 

‘*Never! I detest her—more now than ever 
| before ! 
father struck that cruel blow. The hound 
Hugo followed. I tried to drive him back, 
but when I reached the river I found the poor 
brute still at my heels.” 


Strange whispers passed | 





sey | 


} 





my cousin 
Felice—was coming down the stairs, with a | 


himself ready and willing to row the stranger 
down the river. 

‘But not the dog, 
‘*You must leave the dog behind. 
likely he would upset the boat. 


sir,’ whined Gaffer. 


More’n | 
It’s too cold } 


. . : . | 
for a swim in the river to-night—blast my eye 


if it isn’t!” 
‘*T have no wish to take the dog,” said Col- 
lingwood ; and he called his dumb friend to 


the door. ‘‘ Home, Hugo!” he commanded, 


and caressed him for the last time, and turned | 


him forth into the night. 

Not a man had left the chimney-corner. The 
woman only moved stealthily over the floor, 
and as Collingwood closed the door on the 
dog, something—it seemed a sledge-hammer 
struck him from behind. He reeled, and went 
down like one dead. 

In a passage leading to the kitchen the girl 
Bet heard that ominous fall. Instantly she 
was at the tap-room, peering in through a crack 
of the door. 

By the side of Philip Collingwood’s pros- 
trate body stood Moll, with the watch and 
purse of the unfortunate boy in her wicked 
hands. The men were grouped around her, 
like so many vultures. Somewhere without, 
the dismal howl of a hound could be distinctly 
heard. 

‘*What’s to be done with the body, Moll ?” 
said one of the gang. 

‘*Throw it into the river!” 
woman. 

‘*His heart still beats,” muttered Wooden- 
leg, audibly. 

‘* Tt will stop afore he is long in the water,” 
sneered Moll. 

They snatched Collingwood up and shot out 
through the door, but not in time to surprise 
the watcher at the crack. The rotting planks 
of the wharf creaked under their tread. 

‘Over with him!” cried Moll. 

There was awash of disturbed water against 


answered the 


the timbers, a blast of bitter wind, and the | 
| to Moll Gaffer’s Landing, and find there a girl 


murderers turned and fled back into the inn. 


Il. 
Bet knew where the boats were kept. She 
was familiar with every foot of shore and river ; 





with danger and darkness, too, and with the | 


ways of men who frequented Moll’s Landing. 
Before the scoundrels were fairly back in 


| large, wondering eyes. 
his two hands. 


the tap-room she had dropped into a wherry, | 
loosed the rope that held it, and sent it spin- | 


ning to the spot where the body had fallen. 


‘*God! God! help me!” 
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| baffle her. Everybody is wicked at the Land- 


ing. I hate the place! Some day I mean to 
run away, and never go back.” 

Have you always lived with that woman ?” 

‘* Always.” 

‘* Where are your parents—your kindred ?” 

She shook her head in a puzzled way. 

‘*T never had any,” she said. 

Alas! there was nothing in the world that 
Bet knew less about than her own origin. She 
drew from her homespun gown some silver 
coin wrapped in paper. ‘‘You have been 
robbed of everything, sir,” she said; ‘‘ and if 
you are still bent on going to sea, you will 
need money. Take this, sir—I’ve been saving 
it for a long time—it’s honest wages. I have 
heard that good people—happy people—give 
their friends presents at Christmas-time. Take 
this, sir, as a Christmas gift.” 

The boy’s warm heart swelled within him. 

** Doubtless it is all the money you have ?” 
he said. 

She colored faintly, but did not answer. 

‘* Doubtless, too, you have hoarded it 
help you in escaping from Moll Gaffer ?” 

‘*T can live on a little longer at the Land- 
ing,” faltered Bet. 

He meditated a moment, and then said, in 
an agitated voice : 

‘Heaven above! How did such a girl as 
you ever fall into Moll’s clutches? I will 
take your money, Bet—it is too precious to 
refuse—I will take it, as a Christmas gift.” 

He began to search his pockets. 

Moll had emptied them of everything but a 
goose-quill. He took the paper in which the 
money was wrapped, spread it ohn his knee, 
pricked a vein in his own wrist, and, as the 
blood spurted, dipped the quill in the warm 
crimson, and, by the light of the Christmas 
moon, wrote these lines: 


’ 


, to 


““To General Collingwood, Hampton Hill : 
‘‘If there is any love for me left in- your 
heart, go, as soon as you receive these words, 


named Bet, who has this night saved my life 
at the peril of her own. I entreat you to take 
her from the woman Gaffer, and for my sake 
provide for her future. Pur.” 


He called the hound, and fastened the paper 
in his collar. Bet was watching him with 
He took her face in 
‘* May I kiss you?” he said. 

Silently she yielded to him her sweet, child- 
ish lips. 

‘* Farewell,” he said. ‘‘I go, but do not for- 


| get me, and some day I will come back.” 


Little did Bet know about the Deity, but she | 


cried to Him instinctively, as we all do in dire 
need. How far would the current take that 
helpless body in the two or three awful mo- 
ments that must intervene before she could 
reach it? So nicely were distance and direc- 
tion calculated, that when she thrust her brave 
arms down into the icy river she was just in 
time to find and grasp one sinking hand. 
After some superhuman efforts, she dragged 
him into the boat. There she discovered that 
life still fluttered feebly in his heart. She 
spread a piece of sail-cloth over him, took up 


| the oars, and rowed away down-stream. 


I rushed out of the house after my | 


| He took the untasted fowl from the table | 


and set it before the dog—watched him devour 
it in silence. 

‘* He is now the only thing in the world that 
loves me!” he muttered. Then he drew out 
his watch, a costly affair, set with brilliants. 


‘*Time is wearing on,” he said; ‘‘I must be 


off.”’ 
Bet cast a nervous glance towards the tap- 
room. 


‘* Sir—sir,” she whispered, with her lips al- 


show watches or money here! 
you a 

But it was too late. Moll Gaffer was already 
looking in at the door. 

‘*‘Be off to the kitchen, Bet,” she 
manded, with a suspicious glance at the girl. 
‘* You’re wanted there. 
master now.” 

With a frightened air, Bet fled. On the 
threshold she made a sign which Collingwood 
failed to understand. 

‘““Tve got a boat for you, sir,’ announced 
Moll; ‘‘and there’s a half-dozen men in the 
| tap-room who can row you down to New Ford 

you may take your pick of ’em.” 

‘Very well,” said Collingwood ; 
settle my score.” 

Unmindful of Bet’s warning, he drew out a 
handful of gold pieces, and the Gaffer woman 
received the price of the supper, after which 
both went back to the tap-room. 

The friends of Wooden-leg were grouped 
| before the fire. Every man of them professed 


com- 


“TT will 


most upon his fair hair, ‘* in God’s name, don’t 
| 
I want to warn 


I'll attend to young | 


He stirred after awhile, and opened his eyes. 
A full moon was bursting through the squally 
clouds overhead. He telt the keen cold turn- 
ing his wet garments to rattling mail. He 
heard the river against the side of the boat. 
He looked up at the girl, as she bent above 
him, her wind-torn hair swirling in dark, lus- 
trous billows around her colorless face. 

‘* You were robbed,” she panted, ‘‘ and then 
thrown into the river. I got you out. Now I 
am rowing you down to New Ford.” 

He lay speechless, gazing up at her, while 
the little craft swept down the stream. Watery 
mile after watery mile was left behind them, 
and no word was spoken. The lights of New 
Ford began to shine in the distance. In a 
sheltered spot, where a flight of rickety stairs 
descended to the water, Bet suddenly pushed 
her wherry against the river-bank. As she did 
so, there was a joyful bark, and a dark object 
came bounding down the slope to meet them. 
The hound Hugo, with the unerring instinct 
of canine love, had followed the boat which 
bore his master all the way down the river. 

‘*Poor brute!” said Bet, softly. She suf- 
fered him to come into the boat. Then she 
pointed to a light on the bank above them. 

‘Tt shines from a public-house,” she said to 
Collingwood, ‘‘ where you can find shelter and 
dry clothes. This place is part of New Ford. 
But, after all that has befallen you to-night, 
sir, will you still go away ?” 

He arose in the boat, deadly pale and with 
teeth chattering, but quite composed. 

‘* Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ I shall not change my 
I shall not even seek to punish the 
people who attempted my life. 
day I will settle with them. But you, poor 
child, what will you do? If you return to the 
inn—if the hag Moll learns that you have 
fished me out of the river, she will kill you!” 

‘*T have no other home,” the girl answered, 
sadly, ‘*Moll is a wicked woman, but I can 


plans. 


| happy. 


He sprang up the river-bank with the dog. 
She watched him till he was out of sight, then 
took up her oars, and rowed back up the 


stream. 


* . - 7 ~ - 


In a wainscoted room of the hip-roofed, 
many-gabled house at Hampton Hill, the sun 
next morning shone on a heart-broken old 
man, of soldierly bearing and haughty face, 
who sat in the midst of his wealth and grand- 
eur, lamenting for his lost son, like David for 
Absalom. 

‘* Felice,” he said, to a blonde girl in a vel- 
vet gown, who was looking out of the frosty, 
diamond - paned window, ‘‘I was wrong in so 
provoking a rupture with Philip. He has the 
fiery Collingwood temper. But oh, my poor 
child, I knew that you loved the boy in secret— 
your unlucky attachment was preying on your 
health and spirits. I wanted to make you 
I hoped that Philip might, in time, 
learn to love you.” 

With eyes red from weeping, Felice Colling- 
wood answered : 

**Do you not know, uncle, that Love will 
not be directed or controlled? You quarreled 
with Philip because he refused to marry me— 
you struck him! Think how heavy my heart 
must be, when I reflect that I have parted you 
forever from your one, only son? And oh, 
whither has he gone, uncle ?—when will he re- 
turn? Shall we ever look on his face again ?” 

Before the general could answer, there was 


a noise at the door. The huge brass hinges 


| creaked, and a servant admitted a dog, foot- 


At some later | 


sore and weary. 

‘It’s the hound that went away with Mr. 
Philip, sir,” said the man. ‘‘ And there’s a bit 
of paper twisted in his collar.” 

General Collingwood disengaged the letter 
from the neck of the dumb messenger. He 
read it silently—passed it silently to his niece. 
She grew deadly pale. 

‘*Look! he has written it in blood!” she 
shuddered. ‘* What mystery is this, uncle ? His 
life has been in peril; he owes its preservation 
to a girl—a girl ’* with a hot flash of jealousy. 
** He begs you to provide for her future. Ah, 
I see his heart is already touched! What will 
you do?” 

The general rushed to the door, and shouted 
to his servant : 

‘* Order my coach immediately! 
said to Felice: ‘* What will I do? 


boy asks, and more—more !” 


»” 


Then he 
All that the 


**Is not Moll’s Landing a lawless, disreputa- 
ble place, uncle ?” 
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‘‘The worst on the river, but that does not signify. I would 
go to the gates of perdition, and through them, to find the girl 
who has saved the life of my son !” 

Ten minutes later, a coach-and-four, with servants in livery, 
went tearing down the old New Ford stage-road towards the 
river-side; and in the wainscoted room at Hampton Hill, 
Felice Collingwood, with the pallor of despair on her blonde 
face, stood in the frosty Christmas sunshine, by the diamond- 
paned window, and wept as though her heart would break. 


III. 


THREE years passed away. It was Christmas Eve again, but 


to Moll’s Landing great changes had come. ‘i 
“A prodigious ban of excommunication ” had now fallen on 
the place. The rotting wharf stood deserted by everything 
but the lapping current. The house wore a forsaken air; but 
a ray of light shone from the tap-room, as a man rode up to 
the wharf in the blustering dark, moored his boat, lifted the 
latch of the inn unceremoniously, and entered. : 5 
Gaffer and his wooden leg still occupied the chimney-corner. 2 SS 
The old reprobate was shaking with palsy. le looked up, == 
wondering, at the intrusion. 
‘This house is no longer a public, sir,” he quavered. 











]. ‘‘IT WAS A LOW, BLACK HOUSE, JUTTING ON A SHAKY WHARF.”’ 2. ‘‘ OVER WITH HIM!” 3, ‘‘ SHE TOOK 
UP THE OARS AND ROWED AWAY DOWN-STREAM,” 
BEE PAGE 298, 



























The visitor—he was young and brown and handsome— 
stared around the room, and then asked : 

‘Are you living here alone, Wooden-leg ?” 

Gaffer nodded. 

‘** Where’s that precious angel Moll ?” 

‘She died in jail, nigh onto three years agc,” answered 
Gaffer, feebly. ‘* Old General Collingwood of Hampton Hill 
jailed her—she died afore trial.” 

The man seated himself on the settle beside Gaffer. 

‘* Where’s the girl Bet ?” he said. 

Gaffer found something suspicious in +the question. He 
seized the tallow-dip and held it .close to his visitor's face. 

‘Take care!” laughed the young fellow. ‘‘ You'll burn 
my classic nose, man! Where’s Bet, I say ?” 

‘*She were carried off, one Christmas Day, if a coach-and- 
four,” groaned Gaffer, ‘‘ and she’s never come back—the jade! 
*T were she that peached on us to General Collingwood. I hear 
he’s made a fine lady of her; gives her book learning, and 
such gowns and jewels as all of the blubber in the Saucy Sal 
wouldn’t buy. And she were Moll’s drudge full fifteen year.” 
‘*Ha! Did Moll give her up without any trouble ?” 
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THEE AND ME.—‘“‘‘Rememper! IT 1S BEFORE GOD.’ 


/ 


y 
” 


STILL SAT BEFORE THE HEARTH, THE PEACE OF A CONQUEROR ON HIS CALM FACE,”’ 
SEE PAGE 302. 


‘* GRANDFATHER DARLING 
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Gaffer put down the candle; he had recognized his visitor. 


‘ Lor’, sir, Moll were clean gone with fright that morning. The general stalked in 
Moll swore the boy had gone a-whaling, but she shook like 
a leaf—she that were always so bold! Then he asked who Bet were, and how did Moll 
come by her, and Moll screamed and bolted out of the house. He carried Bet off 


without another word, and that same hour down came the officers of the law upon us. 


here, demanding his son. 


They couldn’t prove anything agin me, so here I’ve lived alone ever since.” 
‘You unconscionable rascal! You deserve a gallows as high as Haman’s! The 
questions which General Collingwood asked, when he carried Bet away, I now repeat, 
and see that you answer me truthfully; Who was the girl ? How did you come by her?” 
‘‘Her father were the skipper of a sloop,” whined Gaffer. ‘‘He brought her to 
the inn one night; the mother were dead. He had money in his pockets. Moll drugged 
his brandy, and threw him into the river.” 


‘** Moll was quite an expert at tAat business. Three years ago this very night she 








consigned another man to the same fate. Do 
you remember, Wooden-leg ?” 

Gaffer gave the fire a feeble poke. 

‘* Ay; he were a handsome lad.” 

‘* What was done with the valuables that 
Moll took from his person before he was 
thrown into the river ?” 

Gaffer’s one eye sought the hearth, laid with 
square Holland bricks. Having found a cer- 
tain spot thereon, he tapped it with his cane. 

‘** Moll hid ’em there, sir. 
to use ’em before she were jailed.” 

[he young fellow drew a knife from his 
pocket and pried up the brick indicated by 
Gaffer’s cane. In a small aperture below lay 
the watch and purse which had been taken 
from Philip Collingwood three years before. 

‘“‘Tll resume possession of my own prop- 
erty, Gaffer,” said the young fellow, transfer- 
ring the valuables to his pocket. ‘* The Saucy 
Sal cast anchor to-night in New Ford harbor. 
I came here to wreak vengeance on you and 
that lag Moll; but as Nemesis, in the guise of 
my father, has been before me—why, a merry 
Christmas to you, old Wooden-leg, and a long 
farewell !” 

With that, he walked out of the deserted 
inn and, leaving his boat at the wharf, set his 
face towards Hampton Hill. 

It was a long and lonely road, piled with 
deep drifts, and swept by the howling wind. 
Swiftly, eagerly Philip Collingwood traversed 
its weary miles of fresh-fallen snow, till he 
came to a brick boundary-wall. 

There he opened a gate and went up a path 
bordered with box. From garret to founda- 
tion the house was blazing with light. Its 
main door stood ajar. 
stepped into the hall, empty and silent, but 
flaming with Yule-logs, and festooned with 
Christmas-green. A drawing-room opened on 
his right. This door was also ajar. Looking 
throngh, Philip Collingwood could see a gray, 
stately man pacing up and down the waxed 
floor, and leaning somewhat heavily on the 
shoulder of a young girl who walked by his 
side —a lovely girl, in a satin gown, with 


strings of pearls about her creamy throat and | 


a tender mist of tears in her deer-like eyes. 

‘** Mark you, Bettie,” the cld man was say- 
ing, ‘‘if Philip ever comes back to us, it will 
be upon a Christmas Eve. I will have no door 
locked in the house to-night, and the servants 
have been instructed to keep the lights burn- 
ing till daybreak. He must find the place 
ready at any hour.” 

** He will surely come some day,” answered 
the brave, sweet voice of the girl. ‘‘ He prom- 
ised me. So take courage, sir.” 

‘*We have watched three years for him, 
Bettie.” 

‘*He promised me /” she repeated. ‘* We will 
watch, if need be, till the end of our days.” 

Then she looked, and saw him standing on 
the threshold, bronzed and bold, with the 
kisses of the sea on his face; and the next 
moment father and son, forgiving and for- 
given, were in each other’s arms! 

After the first greetings, Philip Collingwood 
looked earnestly at the girl, in her dainty, del- 
icate beauty, and said to the general : 

** You have indeed made a fine lady of her !” 

‘* For three years she has been as a daughter 
to me,” answered the old man; ‘‘ the light and 
joy of my house. Felice grew weary of Hamp- 
ton Hill long ago, and went away.” 

‘**Tf she will consent to love me as I love 
her,” replied Philip, ‘* she will be your daugh- 
ter always.” He opened his purse and showed 
some silver coins. ‘*‘ Do you recognize these ?” 
he asked, holding them out to Bettie. 

She colored vividly. ‘‘ Yes; oh, yes.” 


’ 


**I could never bring myself to part with | 


them. On the night of my departure you gave 
me, as a Christmas gift, your all. Not to be 


behind you in generosity, on this night of my | 


return, I offer you my all, Bettie—my hand, 
my heart, myself!” 

He drew her to his breast. 
sist him. 

**T accepted your Christmas gift,” he said ; 
** will you refuse mine ?” 

**No,” she answered. 


“THEE AND MB.” 
A Flame from a Christmas Hearth. 


Se, EAVEN had suddenly 

i opened 
brown cottage of 
Grandfather Darling 
in Willow Lane. 

Mark and Dorothy, 
sitting in shy silence 
before the wide, old- 
fashioned chimney- 

? place, with its Christmas festival of 
vt blazing logs, started with a simulta- 


She did not re- 







brand that sent a shower of starry sparks over 
the hearth. 

As the work was completed, their hands ac- 
eidentally touched, «nd their eyes, as Dorothy 


She hadn’t time | 


He pushed it back and 


in the little | 


i neous movement to replace a falling | 


FRANK 


looked up, met in one fascinated gaze from | 


which neither could withdraw. Softly, as by 
some natural law of shadows, the silhouette fig- 
ures on the opposite wall blended in one, with 
interlocked arms and face bent to face. 

‘* Dear, I love you.” 

It might have been only the ecstatic murmur 
of the flames drinking the blood of the orchard- 
wood consecrated to the glory of the Christ- 
mas Eve. Possibly the blending of the figures 
was only a fantastic play of the shadows, after 
all. 

The fire, eating deeper into the heart of the 
apple-branches, suddenly burst in a flood of 
light over the youth and maid, sitting again— 





she with face down bent, he with eyes eagerly | 
| way as she came galloping down the street, 


seeking, but no longer finding, hers. 

In that blissful swoon of sense, all her blood 
had rushed back upon her heart, leaving her 
face shining with a white, still soul-radiance ; 


but now the red current was surging up to the | 
| her in, before another, as I thought, could 


spirals of blonde hair blowing about her fore- 
head, and tingling with strange thrills to the 
finger-tips of the hand, fluttering like that of a 
newly captured bird, in that of the suddenly 
bold lover. 
Grandfather Darling, in his favorite nook by 
the hearth-stone, with his white head bowed 
| upon the hand which had shielded his eyes 
from the heavenly pantomime before the 


Christmas blaze, here lifted his serene old | 


face and turned towards Dorothy, who was 
| blushing with holy shame. 


| 


| the stone block by my door. 
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Grandfather Darling paused, a deep flush 
creeping up to his white hair. 

‘* Dear grandfather,” murmured Dorothy, 
laying her blonde head in tender forgiveness 
on his knee. 

‘*T see thee can understand,” he replied, 
simply. 

‘*Do not fear,” responded young Ellis, as- 
suringly. 

‘* Sometimes,” went on the narrator, ‘‘she 
would ride past my gardens on her beautiful 
horse, which she sat as a queen on her throne, 
and then my eyes would follow her till she 
disappeared from view—ay, and beyond, for I 
still seemed to see her where she was not. 

‘** One day, a wisp of paper, tossing across the 


’ 


frightened her horse, which reared so suddenly 
aside that his fair burden was cast against 
Breathless I 
rushed out, caught her in my arms, and bore 


mark the accident. 

‘* She was white and still as the dead, and all 
my untold love burst forth in words I had 
never given to the air before. I even dared to 
kiss the hand I was chafing in my passion 
and suddenly she opened her eyes and gazed 
up at me, as though I were of another world. 

‘** Why did you wake me ?’ she said, at last. 
‘I thought I had gone to heaven, and I was 
so happy, because there I should not marry 


| Clay Russell.’ 


‘*Seems, child, as if she was here to-night,” | 


he said, in a soft, reverent way, and sighing 
tremulously. 

‘*Yes? I hope she fs, grandfather,” Doro- 
thy breathed, as reverently, but with a new, 
thrilling inflection of voice that moved him 
strangely. 

He turned and looked at her more closely, 
with a deep lustre in his still clear, dark eyes. 

What he saw was the familiar face, transfig- 


thrills of its own love. 

‘* Perhaps thee would like to have me tell 
| thee about — about our wooing ?” he said, see- 

ing beyond the shining outline of Dorothy’s 
face the darker, more passionate and absorb- 
ing background of her lover's. 

**Oh, yes, grandfather,” breathed Dorothy’s 
flute-tones again. 

** Yes, yes, grandfather,’ 
bass of Murk Ellis. 

The blaze from a thoroughly enkindled 
branch of wood just then lit up, with a super- 
natural glow, a portion of the wall opposite 
grandfather, where hung a portrait to which 
all eyes suddenly and instinctively turned. 

It was that of a young woman, not much 
older than Dorothy, dressed in the quaint, 
simple fashion of grandfather’s youth; the 
| beautiful face, in the flash and flicker of the 
firelight, seeming full of the sparkle and flush 
of life that had kindled its subject fifty years 
before. 

‘*She—she was more than that,” the old 
lover said, marking the transfiguration of the 
| portrait, which, nevertheless, paled beside the 
| reality of his inner vision. 

- ‘She looked like—like Dorothy,” suggested 
young Ellis, paying the highest tribute possible 
to the lovely portrait. 

‘*Somewhat,” asserted grandfather, slowly, 
with a mental reservation not in Dorothy’s 
favor. ‘‘She was beautiful as—as an angel, 
children. That is what she was—an angel. 
I couldn’t have lived without her. Yet I came 
near missing her. I never told thee, did I? 
We never talked about it—not to others. But 
now I see—yes, I see thee can understand. 

‘* We were far apart in station. I was but a 
poor Quaker lad. 
when I say that, I don’t mean only that she 


, 


echoed the deep 








she was rich in all the heavenly graces that 
thee can see faintly imaged there.” 
And he lifted his hand as in benediction to- 
| ward the portrait on the wall. 

‘* Yes, grandfather,” asserted Dorothy, mov- 
ing to a low seat by his side, close followed by 
the lover, who, taking the chair she had just 
vacated, drew near enough to possess himself 
again of her hand, as though that were a me- 


which seemed to have descended upon them. 

‘“*We met as the high and the low,” con- 
tinued Grandfather Darling. ‘‘ She came some- 
times to my flower-market, and I chose for 
| her the richest and fairest blossoms of their 





kind, presenting them with a hand that would | 


tremble shamefully in spite of me.” 

** Yes ?” smiled Mark, sympathetically, with 
a thrilling pressure of the hand in his. 

‘*The money that she left for the flowers, 
which her touch made sacred, I could never 
drop with that of other customers. It fell in 
a vase consecrated to such use, and I gave it 
to her church, where I often went, but with 
the hope of seeing her, taking my part in the 
solemn responses, that I might mingle my 
voice with hers. I ought not to tell thee such 
things. It was very wrong——” 





ured with a beauty whose inward source his 
old heart recognized in the faintly renewed 
| an evening in the heart of June.” 





She was a rich lady. And | 


was the daughter of a wealthy man, but that | 


dium of communication with the divine sphere | 





‘* At that instant the man himself—Clay 


| 


| 
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wind, as she poured the fragrant tea into the 
delicate cups, which she touched with reverent 
What 
she and Ellis drank therefrom was the nectar 


memory of her who had loved them. 


| of the gods, and the bread they made a feint 


of tasting was the manna of heaven. What it 
was to Grandfather Darling, one might only 
guess by the look that he cast across the tabie 
to the vacant place. 

When this little rite was ended, and the sa. 


| ered china restored to its niche beside the fire- 


Russell—rushed in, exclaiming over the dan- | 


ger, the tidings of which a messenger had 
just carried to him; and he gathered her in 
his arms and bore her off to the carriage in 
waiting, leaving me but the burning memory 
of those eyes, that seemed to have opened in 
my very soul. 

‘* After that, I heard of the approaching 
nuptials of Esther Stuart and Clay Russell, 


place, Mark Ellis, gently bidding good-night 
to grandfather, who gave him his vlessing, 
turned as one going from Paradise, to meet 
the hand of Dorothy. He could not have 
gained the door without her. She followed 
the guiding touch of his arm. Should she 
not have a worshipful glance at the stars? The 
stars tell no secrets of worshipful lovers. The 
solemn hush of a snow-bound Winter night 
reigned without. Overhead, the brave Orion 
was striding up the steep of heaven with his 
glory of shining worlds. But the tender Ple- 
iades, in their soft, humid blending of rays, 
seemed to the upward gazers on this Christ- 
mas Eve the truest light of Bethlehem. 

‘* For thee and me!” young Ellis said, with 
the triumphant sense of possession that be- 
longed to the first lovers in Eden, who felt 
that for them the glories of the universe were 
freshly created. 

But the words spoken could have been re- 
called by neither afterward. Even the bliss 
of them would be lost in the dust-waves of 
time, for the coarse fibre of clay cannot long 
endure the raptures of spirit. 

As Dorothy came back to Grandfather Dar- 
ling again, feeling that the shadows had deep- 
ened about the hearth since she left, he sig- 


| naled her to the seat by his side, laying his 


and I had orders to reserve all my roses and | 


finest flowers for decoration of the church. on 


‘“*Ah! grandfather, that was so hard for 
thee,” murmured Dorothy, tenderly. 

“Tt was the twining of funeral-wreaths for 
me indeed, my Dolly; but I did my duty 
well, even to the strewing of roses in the way 
of the bridal procession. I could not help it 
though—the thing I did. 
last rich offering at her feet, a strange impulse 


| be all like this. 


When I flung my | 


old hand kindly on her shining hair. 

‘Thee has chosen well,” he said. ‘‘ Thee 
will be very happy with the boy, I think; 
but thee must not expect that the way will 
That it might be, if it were 
possible to hold thy present state of mind, is 
true, but thee will slip down into the common 
world again, Where thee has to live. But as 
far as thee can, Dolly, try to see thy lover al- 
ways in the light in which thou seest him to- 
night. 

‘And now, sweetheart, if thee will biing a 
pillow for my head, and lay a fresh branch 


| upon the fire, I will sit here for an hour 


seized me, and I touched her satin sleeve, | 


whispering, inaudibly to all ears but hers: 

‘© * Remember, it is before God /” 

‘Her face, if possible, turned a shade paler 
than it was. A smothered cry broke from her 
lips, and she fell fainting in her father’s arms. 
A wild confusion now ensued, and there was 
no wedding that evening. A long illness fol- 
lowed, and when Esther Stuart recovered, she 
declined ever to marry Clay Russell at all.” 

‘* And then, grandfather ?” urged Dorothy, 
eagerly. 

The old man was silent, but the expression 
of his face, as he sat gazing into the fire, was 
one of beatific content. 

The young lovers looked at each other with 
understanding of a memory which could not 
be babbled about. 

To the fancy of each the subsequent events 
were clear. 

‘* We were married on Christmas Eve, five 
years later,” at length added the old lover, 
gently. ‘* And always thereafter, on Christ- 
mas Eve, we sat by a blazing fire like this, 
not talking much, but seeming to see further 
and further into the Kingdom of Heaven. I 
tell thee now, because I see thee will know.” 

Another silence ensued—a silence eloquent 
to the sense of the group beside the radiant 
hearth. 

‘* Strange, how one by one the dear chil- 
dren passed away, as though hasting to the 
upper world to greet the beautiful one when 
she came,” mused Grandfather Darling, who 
seemed in the silent interval to have been 
traveling over the long stretch of years be- 
tween the Then and Now. ‘‘ And at last there 
is only thee left — Dorothy Darling —the joy 
of the old man’s hearth.” 

‘*And the joy of the young man’s heart,” 


| supplemented Mark Ellis, venturing to touch 





his lips to the hand in his own. 

** Ay,” responded the occupant of the great 
armchair, stroking the blonde head leaning 
against his knee. ‘‘ But draw out the little 
round-table, my darling, and lay upon it the 
dainty china cups and plates that she loved. 
Bring in some simple cakes of thy own mak- 
ing, and let the kettle sing its song of cheer 
upon the hearth. 
love, my children, and she will come to it.” 

Between the two tender servitors the order 
was softly obeyed, the fantastic shadows of 
the tirelight scarcely banished by the rose- 
shaded lamp. When the simple preparations 
were completed, Grandfather Darling bent his 
head in low invocation : 

‘*Lord, evermore give us to eat of Thy 
bread.” 

Dorothy’s hands trembted like lilies in the 





longer, and dream that I see the lovely apple- 
blossoms of May unfolding in the blaze. I 
shall be happiest here. Thee knows — my 
heart does not always—rest easily when I lie 
down.’ 

‘* But, grandfather, let me stay with thee,’ 
pleaded the girl, as she swiftly fulfilled his 
orders. 

‘**No, no, child. I have no need of thee. 
I shall rest more quietly alone for an hour,” 
he said, assuringly. ‘‘ Go to thy dreams, dear. 
They will never in thy life be so sweet again. 
The Father bless thee! Good-night, my Doro- 
thy.” 

Dorothy laid her cheek caressingly to the 
furrowed forehead, and, with a murmured 
good-night, went out. As the door closed 
softly upon her, the old man reached out his 
arms in an ecstasy of longing. 

‘*Thou art here,” he said, addressing the 
‘““This hour is for thee 


’ 


invisible presence. 
and me!” 

* * * * * * 

Mark Ellis, speeding to Willow-wood early 
on the following morning, with the desire to 
leave his Christmas tokens, found, as he di- 
vined, the door unfastened after his exit on 
the previous evening. 

Stepping lightly in, he made his way toward 


| the room where the remembered radiance of 


heaven had burned, thinking to kindle afresh 
the Christmas fire with reverent hand, and 


| to leave there his gifts for the day. 


A strange chill struck to his heart as he 
passed the threshold, and he stopped short, 
gazing as one spellbound at the scene within. 

The radiant flames that he had left had 
dropped into pale, dead ashes on the hearth, 


| before which still sat Grandfather Darling, his 


white head lying back against the crimson 


| support of his chair, and the peace and tri- 
umph of a holy conqueror showing in his im- 


We will have a feast of 


movable, calm face. 

Breaking the spell that for a moment held 
him, Ellis strode swiftly across the room, and 
bending over the still figure, laid his hand 
upon the forehead from which yesterday’s 
lines seemed almost to have wholly disap- 
peared. It was icy cold. He touched the 
stiffened wrist upon the arm of the chair. It 
held no pulse. His hand sought the heart 
which had before this given its warning of the 
end. The warmth of life had gone out of it, 
and the wonderful mechanism was stilled for- 
ever. 

The young man stood trembling in awe and 
dread before this majesty of death. How was 
he to save Dorothy from the shock which had 
unnerved himself ? 

*Vhile he waited, wondering, and uncertain 
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what to do, the door of an inner room softly | 
opened, and the girl, bearing Christmas love- 
gifts in her hand, looked out with a startled air. 
‘Why, Mark! Are you here? And grand- 
father up so early ? Why, he gave me no chance 
to play Santa Claus last night, and I thought 
ah, Heaven !—is—-is grandfather sleeping ?” 
Mark had stepped forward, striving to stand 
between Dorothy and the sculptured figure in 
the chair. 
‘* Dearest,” he said, taking her in his arms 
und hiding her face upon his breast, ‘‘ let me 


be to you father, mother, sister, brother—all 
things that love can be on earth. Listen— 


do not fear! She—she came for him last night 
—dear heart.” 

A spasm of trembling ran through the slight 
form that he held, but the face was not lifted. 

The first rays of the morning sun at this 
moment shot in at the eastern window, and cir- 
cled like the halo of a saint about the white 
head of the sleeper. 

Mark Ellis turned softly around, bearing 
with him the shuddering Dorothy. 

‘*See!” he said, in an assuring voice. 

She lifted her head. 

The serene, smiling old face, touched by 
the full glory of the Christmas Morning sun, | 
seemed transfigured with a celestial beauty. | 

A great sob broke from Dorothy’s heart, on 
which her hands were closely clasped. She 
had no words. She could only gaze. 

‘*So,” said the lover, holding her close 
again, ‘‘so shall you and I together—fifty 
years hence perhaps—pass quietly, blissfully, 
into the splendors of the Unseen.” 





THR HAPPIEST MAN GOD 
EVER MADE. 


By JEANNETTE Barsour Perry. 


OME, come, Sarah! Hur- | 
ry up with them pan- | 
cakes, can’t you? You're | 
slower’n molasses, and 
I'm hungry as a bear.” 

The molasses simile | 
was probably suggested | 
by an insidious line of 
treacle that was slowly | 
making its way down v? side of a coarse | 
white jug which stood directs, *u front of the 
speaker, whose rough, hair-covered face, shaggy 
coat, and thick-set frame made the bear figure 

a not inappropriate one. 

Sarah, evidently accustomed to the New 
England habit of vailing a compliment under | 
curtness of speech, smiled good-naturedly as 
she set a plate of smoking brown cakes before 
the bear, who directly gave his whole attention 
to piling them in sweetened layers on his plate, 
only pausing long enough to glance admiringly 
at Sarah, as she disappeared through the low 
doorway tha‘ led to the kitchen. Sarah ought 
to have moved through long rooms, among 
rich draperies, and under lofty doorways, in 
order that the sweeping rhythm of her move- 
ments might seem in keeping ; but even these 
low walls of rough plaster and unpainted pine | 
could not take away a certain free, inherent | 
grace which characterized all of her actions. | 
Sam, as he turned his attention once more to | 
the smoking cakes, knew nothing of the law of | 
association which caused him suddenly to think 
of a lioness that he once saw, pacing with slow, | 
lithe movement up and down her narrow cage. | 

All cerebration that took place under the | 
shaggy covering of Sam’s brain might well 
have been classed as unconscious, for he trou- 
bled himself as little about thought as does his 
hirsute namesake ; yet, withal, a strong capac- 
ity for loving and a certain subtle sense of 
humor prevented complete identification with 
the brute creation. 

‘*T say, Sam, where did you get that thar 
pooty watch-chain yer a-sportin’ ?” called out 
some one down the length of the table, who 
had suddenly caught sight of a huge ornament | 
that depended between button-hole and pocket 
of Sam’s vest. 

Sam paused, with a segment of pancake 
deftly balanced on the end of his knife. 

** That watch-chain, Thomas, was presented 
to me down in Bosting, as a premium for my 
great beauty,” said he, winking solemnly as 
the pancake disappeared down his capacious 
throat. 

‘* Now, look a-here,” broke in a little man 
at the end of the table, ‘* you two fellers have 
got to quit being so funny. The doctor says | 
it will seriously injure my digestion to laugh 
so much at meal-times.” 

The little man had the reputation of being 
something of a wag; and as, in spite of his 
size, he ate more than any one else at the 
table, his remark was received with the good- 
natured roar which greeted every attempt at 
entertainment. These brawny wood-choppers 
and train-hands were not cultured enough to 
receive well-intertioned jokes, even of poor 
quality, in blank silence. They gave and took 
with equa) relish 

















Yet, with it all, there was not a word that 
Sarah, who was constantly passing in and out, 
could blush to hear. It was an unconscious 
tribute that they paid to her steady gray eyes 
and quiet face, which often dimpled in laugh- 
ter at their jokes. It was significant, too, that 
they never called her Sally, but always Sarah. 
Diminutives seemed out of place, applied to 
Sarah—as out of place as she herself seemed 
in this low, noisy room, among these rough 
men. Yet, if you had asked her how she came 
to be there, she would have failed to catch the 
real meaning of the question, and would have 
answered, simply: ‘* Mis’ Wilson tuk me from 
the poor’us when I was twelve years old, and 
has kep’ me ever sence.” 

Sarah never wondered that she was a bound- 
girl—never realized that she was out of place. 
Absence of education had saved her from in- 
trospection, even of that superficial kind which 
is the bane of American womanhood; and she 
did not think her life, but lived it. Just at 
present, her one care was to see that each one 
at the table had enough to eat, and that as 
promptly as possible. 

Potatoes, cold meat, bread, baked beans, 
pickles, mince-pie and apple-pie were passed 
up and down the long table, each meeting with 


| a cordial reception; for these sturdy men were 
| both too hungry and too proud to be fastidi- 


ous. In their simple code of unwritten eti- 
quette, the rule, ‘‘ Eat what is set before you,” 
was held in high respect; and he who grum- 
bled at the toughness of the meat would prob- 
ably be very tritely, but tersely, reminded that 
‘It’s tougher where there’s none.” 
Woodville is the terminus of an unimportant 
railroad among the pine woods of Maine, and 
Mis’ Wilson’s makes a handy stopping-place 
for both choppers and train-hands. The place 
is always gay and lively at night, the train-men 
bringing the latest news and jokes from the 
busy world, and the choppers giving, in ex- 
change, a freshness and vigor from the pine 
woods, among which they have worked all day. 
They theorize little about the advantages of 
social contact; but the train-men who stop 


| at Mis’ Wilson’s are known all up and down 


the road as good fellows, while the Woodville 
choppers are noted for being unusually well 


| informed and intelligent. 
| 


‘* Why, where’s Jim?” 

‘*Guess the train’s late to-night; awful 
blockade down below Jackson’s; took three 
engines to get through; there’ll be snow 
enough for Christmas.” 

‘* Well, I wish he’d hurry up. I want the 
paper ;” and Sam, who seemed always wanting 
some one to hurry up, stretching himself with 
a great yawn, was about to rise from the table, 
when a stamping was heard outside the door, 
and half a dozen voices exclaimed, ‘‘ Here he 
comes, now!” 

The door opened, and in came Jim. He 
seemed a very little fellow to have roused such 
expectations—not more than four feet ten, at 
the most. His legs, seen beneath his overcoat, 
were straight and slender. But further de- 
scription seemed impossible, for he was so 
wrapped and bundled up that it was hard to 
tell where his neck stopped and his shoulders 
began. He took off his blue train-cap, giving 
it a snap that sent the snow and water from its 
top rattling and hissing against the glowing 
stove. The head thus disclosed was round and 
well developed, and covered with dark, loosely 
waving hair. The face, smooth-shaven, might 


| have belonged to a man anywhere from twenty 


to sixty, and was deeply marked by lines which 
might have been drawn by time, by care, or 
by pain. The only thing that relieved its 
gloominess was a pair of eyes, dark, like the 
hair, and running over with kindliness and 
good-humor. 

He unwound a great tippet from his neck. 
seemed to shrug his shoulders, as if to shake 
the snow from his greatcoat, then quickly di- 
vested himself of that, and the pitiful truth 
was revealed—the shrug had not disappeared 
from his shoulders, for he was a humpback. 
The pitifulness of it did not strike any one in 
the room; they were too well used to Jim’s 
misfortune to mind it—if, indeed, they had 
not already forgotten that it was a misfortune, 
and had not come, unconsciously, to regard it 
as a freak of nature, like a Roman nose or red 
hair, and not at all a thing to feel much cut up 
about. Jim, strange to say, had not yet come 
to look at it in this light, which might account 
somewhat for the deep lines in his face. 

‘* What’s the news, Jim ?” 

‘* Well, the principal news seems to be that 
we're likely to have a storm.” 

It seemed impossible that the deep, rich 
voice could come from that shriveled little 
body, till you noticed again the broad shoul- 
ders that bespoke much chest-room. 

Jim’s news, in view of the fact that the 
sleet and snow were dashing and rattling 
against the windows, was received with shouts 
of laughter. 

‘*See here, Jim, didn’t yuh bring any pa- 
pers ?” asked Sam. 

‘* Yes, you'll find ’em in m,7 overcoat-pocket ; 





only be sure to leave one Tribune ; it’s prom- | 
ised.”’ 

There was a rush for the overcoat, each man, 
as he selected the paper that he wanted, lay- 
ing the change for it beside Jim’s plate. Half 
price for each paper was the rule. It was not 
good on their part which thus determined the 
price, but the American desire for a good bar- 
gain; on the other hand, they all had a chiv- 
alrous liking for ‘‘ the little chap,” and there 
was a tacit understanding among them that all 
Jim’s extras should be bought up, even if there 
were more than enough to ‘‘ go round.” 

One by one the men straggled off into the 
living-room with their papers, till the room 
was deserted of all but Jim. He had finished 
his supper, but was still seated at the table, a 
newspaper spread out before him ; one elbow 
rested on the table, supporting the hand that 
shaded his eyes from the light. But the paper 
was only a pretense. Behind that slight, wo- 
manish hand, his eyes were noting Sarah’s | 
every motion as she went quietly about the 
room clearing the table, quite unconscious of 
the look that was following her. 

Jim dreamed no rose-colored dreams behind 
that guarding hand. Life had come to hold 
out to him only the one dull hope that Sarah 
might always remain as unconscious of his 
love as she was to-night, that he might be free 
to watch her come and go unfettered by any 
thought of himself or of his love for her. 

At last he folded the paper, and rose from 
the table. ‘‘ Would you like the Tribune, 
Sarah ?” 

‘* Thank yuh, Jim; you’re real kind to save 
it for me every day.” 

‘“‘T hope yuh don’t call it kindness to give 
yuh what's left over. It’s little yuh know 
about kindness, Sarah,’’ said he, his voice al- 
most harsh in the effort that he made to con- 
trol it. He handed her the paper, half lin- 
gered as if he wanted to say more, but changing 
his mind, turned slowly towards the door. 

‘Wait a minute, Jim.” Half slyly Sarah 
reached down into her pocket and drew out a 
little parcel. ‘‘I made these for yer Christ- 
mas present, Jim, if you don’t mind. But I 
shouldn’t ha’ given ’em to yuh to-night, only 
yuh go off so early in the mornin’, that I don’t 
see yuh. And I thought it’ud be sort o’ nice 
for yuh to wear ’em Christmas Day.” 

Quickly Jim reached out his hand and took 
the parcel, almost rudely in his haste. 

‘*It’s only a pair of wristers,” she said, in 
explanation, as he untied the string with trem- 
bling fingers. ‘‘I thought they’d keep you 
kind of warm; but yuh needn’t wear ’em if 
yuh don’t like ’em.” 

They lay in Jim’s hand a pair of blue and 
gray wristlets, made of cheap, coarse yarn. 
Something about them seemed to touch Jim 
wonderfully, however. He looked at them as 
they lay in his hand, and then up at Sarah as 
if he were about to speak. But something in 
his throat choked him. He turned to the win- 
dow and looked out into the whirling storm, 
his feet spread well apart and planted firmly 





on the floor, as if he were trying to steady him- 
self against the motion of the train. Pres- | 
ently he came back to her side. 

‘* Sarah !”—his voice trembled a little in spite 
of his effort to speak quietly—‘‘ no woman 
ever did a kindness like this for me before, 
and you don’t know how it touches me. But 
it isn’t that only—— Curse it! if only I were 
tall and straight like other men, I might tell 
you how I feel.” 

There, it was all out! He had struggled 
with himself for two years, had said between 
his set teeth that he would die before he would 
tell her, had told himself again and again that 
no good could come of it, that it would only 





make her sorry that she must hurt him. And 
now the secret was no longer his own. He 


could no longer hug it to his heart, happy 
even in the pain that it gave him. 

At his last words Sarah had seated herself ; 
and now she reached out her hands so simply 
that he could not help taking them. 

‘‘Jim,” she said, quietly, ‘‘I know your 
soul is straight.” She was looking up into his 
face with a pleading in her eyes that even Jim 
could not misunderstand. 

‘*No, no, Sarah,” he replied, shaking his 
head sadly, and smiling down into the plead- 
ing eyes. ‘I can’t let you give me anything 
out of pity to-day, that yuh might wish to-mor- 
row I had never taken. You had better think 
about it. To-morrow is Christmas Day, yuh 
know——” 

‘* Jim, Jim, come out here! 
to sing for us.” 

There had been one or two calls from the 
adjoining room before; but now they were 
growing more importunate. Jim went to the 
door. ‘‘Tll be there in a minute, boys,’’ he 
said. Then he went back to Sarah. ‘* Think 
about it to-morrow, Sarah,” he said, softly, 
‘*and if when I come home at night you'll tell 
me that you love me, and give me a kiss of 
your own free will, Pll be the happiest man | 
God ever made.” 

He stooped and touched her hair lightly 


We want you 
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with his lips. Then—‘‘ Yes, yes, boys, I’m 
coming,” and he was in the other room in the 
midst of the boys. 

It might seem rough usage ; but he was used 
to it, and, in reality, they handled him with 
the greatest care. They seized him and lifted 
him to a rude table, where a comfortable seat 
had been made of coats and blankets. 

‘* Now, Jim, give us something nice to-night ; 
it’s Christmas Eve, yuh know.” 

Softly Jim began, in his rich, deep voice, 
‘* Though Poor be the Chamber,” following it 
with song after song. Sometimes the others 


| joined in the chorus; but oftener they were 


sileat. Never had Jim sung as he was singing 
to-night. No one noticed that the songs were 
all of love or home. They only felt that they 
had never heard him sing like this. 

And well might he sing to-night. Happy 
pictures were floating before him. A home of 
his own—a wife who would love him for him- 
self and not from pity, for in spite of what he 
had said to Sarah, he knew that it was not 
pity that she felt for him—a seat by his own 
fireside. Little children playing—children ?- 
could it be that ?—no, he would find out to-mor- 
row. Never would he let others suffer as he 
had suffered. Better that he should bear all 
the misery and let it end with his life. But it 
could not be. God is merciful, and since Sarah 
loved him, nothing was too good to be true. 

‘* Now, Jim, give us an army song,” said an 
old soldier. And they all joined in while he 
sang the songs which many of them had sung 
around the camp-fire at night. 

It was almost midnight, when some one 
said: ‘‘Just one more, Jim, and then let’s 
turn in.” And Jim sang, in a’ voice that might 
have belonged to an angel, rather than a poor, 
humpbacked mortal, ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

The words floated up to Sarah’s attic room, 
where she lay, with eyes like stars, looking 
into the moonlight. Life was disclosing won- 
derful possibilities for her, tod. The thought 
that she was making a sacrifice had not en- 
tered her mind. She had simply recognized 
that behind those dark, wistful eyes lay a mas- 
ter-spirit, and had straightway bowed her own 
in loyal submission. Perhaps she had come 
as near to the spirit of true wifehood as if ‘she 
had read Browning, and had formulated an 
opinion on Brahminism. 

Christmas Day dawned cold and clear. When 
Sarah, at five o’clock, groped her way down 
the dark stairway, Jim had already been gone 
for two hours. But he would be back at night, 
and the thought made holiday. 

It was not entirely an unremembered Christ - 
mas for her. Some of the men had bought 
her little gifts, in recognition of the day ; for 
she was a general favorite with the men, though 
her manner towards them was more that of a 
mother than of a young girl. One of the gifts, 
a dainty blue ribbon, she had tied at her throat 
before she went down to supper that night. 
The men thought that it was this that lighted 
up her clear, pale skin, and made her face so 
radiant ; and many were the rough compli- 
ments given her upon its becomingness. 

They were seated around the table, ready to 
begin supper, when some one spoke up: 

‘*T say, fellers, let’s wait till Jim and Sam 
come, and all start fair one night in the ycar.” 

‘* H’ain’t Sam come?” asked another. ‘‘ His 
train come in half an hour ago.” 

‘*No; he tol’ me he was goin’ to wait and 
come up on Jim’s train. He’n’ Jim are great 
cronies, lately.” 

‘* Well, let’s wait, anyhow. There’s the 
whistle! They'll be here in three minutes, 
now.” 

Sarah stole softly out into the kitchen, to 
see that the dishes were kept hot, and perhaps 
to peep shyly out of the window, where the 
great bull’s-eye could be seen shining brightly 
through clouds of smoke and steam. 

It might have been a little more than tive 
minutes, when Sam, entering the dining-room, 
was met with cries of: ‘‘ Tell Jim to hurry 
up!” ‘* We’re waiting for him,” followed by, 
‘*Hullo! what’s the matter?” as Sam, turning 
around after closing the door, showed a face 
aged and haggard. 

‘*What’s up, old fellow ?” asked Tom. 

‘*Jim’s killed!” said he, laconically, look- 
ing, not at his questioners, but straight before 
him across the room. 

There was a dead silence. 
drew a long breath : 

‘*Was there a smash-up ?” 

‘*No; Jim was the only one. Awful crowd, 
you know, Christmas Day. "T'was down at 
Parkersville—old lady likely to get left—Jim 
stopped to help her on—went to get on himself 
after the train started—ice on the steps—foot 
slipped or something, nobody knew just how 
*twas—but when they picked him up he was 
dead——” 

The speaker ended in a harsh, strained voice 
that, with another word, would have broken 
into a sob. 

‘*Hush up!” said some one. ‘‘ Here comes 
Sarah. She was allays kind to the little chap, 
and it might hurt her to hear it sudden’ 


Then some one 
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** Sh—sh 
long table. 
But Sarah had already heard too much. She 
went back to the kitchen, crossed over to the 
and stood there for a minute, looking 
the darkness and wondering, in a 
whether she should ery, and dully 
now that Jim 


!” ran quickly up and down the 


window, 
out into 
vague way, 
thinking that she ought to cry, 
was dead. 

Mis’ Wilson, who had caught a glimpse of 
Sarah’s face, with the New England delicacy | 
that feigns not to notice emotion, took off the 
stove-lid and vigorously poked the glowing 
coals, preparatory to putting in more wood, as 
she asked, curtly : 

‘Anything happened ?” 

Sarah did not take her 
window, as she answered, quietly : 

‘The men say Jim’s killed.” 

With an exclamation of horror, Mis’ Wilson 
bustled from the room, and Sarah was left 
alone, with only the crackling of the fire within 
and the beating storm without. She took down 
a towel from the line and dusted off the hot 
plates that were standing on the back of the 
stove; then, having hung up the towel, 
stood looking at the glowing stove. She was 
not stunned by her loss. She simply could 
not realize it. When she had waited for days 
and days, each day the longing growing more 
intense, she would begin to understand what 
grief meant. Now she had simply heard that 
Jim was dead, and she was blindly trying to 
realize what that meant to her. 

Later, a few of the men straggled in to sup- 
per, and she went quietly about serving them, 
as usual. Jim’s vacant chair did not startle 
her. 
seemed as if at any moment he might come in 
and take possession of it. But to the others 
that vacant chair preached a sermon that they 
never forgot. No eloquent preacher could 
have spoken to these broad -chested, large- 
limbed fellows with half the force of Jim’s 
empty chair. Its arguments went straight 
from heart to heart, instead of from brain to 
brain. Jim’s life, his courage and patience 
suddenly stood out vividly in the light of his 
tragic death. It was a sad Christmas supper, 
and a silent one. Yet, there was not one at 
the table but rose a better man than when he 
sat down. 

At last the house was still and all were asleep, 
when Sarah, taking her lamp, stole down the 
dark, cold hall to Jim’s door. The floor was 
rough and uncarpeted, the roughly plastered 
walls cracked and discolored, and the bare 
branches knocked harshly at the uncurtained 
window. But Sarah was unconscious of the 
desolateness of the room. Her attention was 


eyes from the dark 


she 


riveted on something white and still, stretched | 


upon the bed. She crosse over to it, set down 
her lamp, and with trembling hands turned 
back the coarse sheet. He was dressed in a 


clean suit; and some kind soul, who prepared 


him for his last sleep, had replaced the blue | 


and gray wristlets upon those cold wrists 
whose chill not even their loving touch could 
warm. Her womanly eyes noted 
detail, but came quickly back to rest on the 
quiet face. 
be proud to own for her lover’s. The kindly 
hand of Death had smoothed away the sharp 
lines, leaving it young and peaceful. Sarah 
looked eagerly, lovingly, till a dull mist came 
between the face and her. Then she sank on 
her knees by the bed, with the broken cry, 
**Oh, Jim, dear, I love you so!” 

It had seemed as though those happy lips 
must but her own voice, echoing 
against the stillness of the room, frightened 
her. Half bashfully, half reverently, she bent 
and kissed the quiet cheek. Then drawing 
the sheet over the peaceful face, she went 
away, closing the door softly behind her, and 
leaving him there alone, the Happiest Man God 
Ever Made. 


answer ; 
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have been omitted which are indelicate or profane, 
or ephemeral in their interest. 


INFELICIA, 


Red Line. Poems by 
Sketch of 
Illustrated 


and periodicals. 


A. I. MENKEN. Witha 
Author by W. S. WALSH. 
by F. O. C. DARLEy, 
LuMMIs, F. S. CHURCH, 
Cloth, gilt $2.50. 
$3.50. 
Adah Isaacs Menken is one 
ing figures in the annals of the American stage. 


the 
HARRY 

etc. 
New 


FENN, F. E. 
Small 4to. top. 
style of leather. 


of the most interest- 


Her wonderful personal beauty and her rare ac- 
complishments, her splendid qualities and her out- 


rageous faults, her pathetic end, have all marked | 


her out among American women, Her little book 
of poems, “ Infelicia,’”’ has always been a favorite 
with readers who are moved or interested by the 
sight of a human heart bared to the world. The 
passion, the agony, the scorn of the outcast who 
feels that she 
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The Legend and Poems of Faust,” | 





is more sinned against than sinning, | 


have never found more potent words than in the | 


unrhymed chants entitled *“*My Heritage” and 


** Judith,” 


sale by all Book-sellers, or will be sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 





eid AND 717 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT! 









eR SOLID 


18k COLD 


PLATED ON 


COIN SILVER. 


RAISED 
ORNAMENTATIONS 
VERY FINEST 


IMITATION DIAMONDS. 


This watch is the wonder of the day. The case is 
Solid Coin Silver, heavily plated with 1% Karat Gold. 
It is elaboratel pend a enguanes, with rich raised orna- 
Spentetione. world-renowned Spanich 
Se nodly aA. TL stones defy the best 

judges a tell them from Diamonds. Their brilliancy 
lustre are most marvelous. The Stones being real 
Orystale and splendidly faceted, they will resist acids 
alkalies and intense heat. They are set by Diamond 
Setters and beautifully finished. These stones are 
paows the world over as the finest ever produced, hav- 
ing been awarded three prize medals from the great 
ibitions. They cannot be had elsewhere and are 
only to be obtained mus. The cases have the same 
oprangand and Lolastictty and op equal in appearance to the 
00 Gold Wate They are fitted with fine 

oes anda and are reliahis time keepers. 
jowsie close out a limited stock of these watches we now 
offer them for the next thirty days at Cost Pri how 8 en 

each net cash, or we will send by express 

ceipt of $1 as a guarantee of mood | Fpite. ihe a should 
a 





be seen to be fully weciated, trated 
Bree HEH Rehet WARE Gone 
ba Avenue, Uhicage, i 
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Writing Papers. 
Day Book made to order, 
JOURNAL made to order, 
CasH Book made to order, 
LEDGER made to order, 
Recorp made to order, 
a CuEeck Book made to order, 
a SALEs Book made to order, 
Paper for CoRRESPONDENCE, 
Paper for Letter HEADs, 
Paper for NortE HEADs, 
Paper for Bru HEADS, 
Paper for TyPE WRITER use, 
WRITING Paper for any purpose, 


STATIONER PRINTER 


Paper or 
Paper, 


want 
want 
want 
want 
want 
want 
want 
want 
want 
want 
want 
want 


a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
If you 
if you 
If you 
If you 
If you want 


Ask Your 


For *‘ LiInEN LEDGER” 
“LINEN WRITING” 


made by 
’ vy al ‘ 
CRANE BROs., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by ali STATIONERS. 
Used by all BooKBINDERS. 
Used by all LirHoGRAPHERs. 
Used by all PRINTERS. 
Sold by all ParperR DEALERs. OUR TRADE-MARK 
These papers have rec eived the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four Wor.p’s Farrs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books, 


OR 











3n the Sigh Court of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan, 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 


PATENT ELECTRO RADIANT 


MACIC LANTERNS, 


The best ever made for the money. 
No. 2, with 12 slides, $12.00 
to be had of dealers or of the m: ikers, 
J. 8. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman 8t.. New York 
LANTERNS —STEREOPTICONS— VIEWS. 


“Our American Homes 
and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITUR 
R.J, HORNER & CO, 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 and 65 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK, 


Present the largest assortment of First- 





Class Furniture to be found in Amer- 


ica. Ten Show Rooms and Suite of 
Furnished Specimen Rooms. 

The advantages to be secured by 
dealing at this establishment will be 


readily made apparent by an inspection 
of the variety and quality of the stock, 
and the moderate prices affixed—all in 
plain figures. 

The latest European Novelties in the 
Furniture Art are being constantly 
ceived and placed on exhibition 


re- 


Large assortment of articles specially 


adapted for Holiday and Wedding 


Presents, 


R. J. HORNER & CO. 


TAMAR 0.2282: 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrh ois, bile, 
loss of a pperite. gastric 
and intestl nal troublesand 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Pb Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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full name and post-office address, you will re- 
reive Sre eof charge, 


with full description and prices of our 


) ‘EN Instant relief, fina! cure in a few days, and 
never returns; no purge; no salve; no 


ee J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., New York 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE. 


MAGNIFICENT VESTIBULE 
TRAIN SERVICE 


Between Chicago and Council Bluffs 
(Omaha), Daily each way. 
Between Chicago and Kansas City and 


St. Joseph, daily each way, and 


Denver and Pueblo, daily each way. 





: : > —— ee 


These VESTIBULE TRAINS are heated throughout by steam, and sup- 
plied with all modern improvements which contribute to the safety as well 
comfort and luxury of passengers. ‘They are equipped with new and elegant 
Day Coaches, Reclining-Chair Cars, Pullman Palace Sleepers, and (east of the 
Missouri River) Dining Cars serving delicious meals. Splendid Dining Hotels 
at convenient stations west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. 

Choice of Best Routes—West, Northwest, Southwest—and in correspond- 
ing opposite directions, to and from all points between Chicago and _ the 
Pacific Coast. 

For ‘Tickets, Maps, Time Tables, copies of Western Trail, or further 
information, apply to any Coupon Ticket Agent, or address 


































Between Chicago and Colorado a 
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PREPARED FROM THE 
Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health Resort 
az SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., 
TRADE MARS. Member of the Royal Board of Health. 





They are Wnentimal  “"* Chronic Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx and Lungs, 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained ; owing to their rare advan- 
tages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. Their 
influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 

_ the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Catarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver. 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative and stimulating treatment. 


DI p at T H £ R | A can be prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 
= 5 as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 
only in throats affected by is changed to its 
Catarrh and the_ tormenting WwW H O O Pl N G C O U G H mildest form. 

Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose avocation requires con- 
tinued use of their voice, will experience gratifying relief by using these Pastilles. 








The most renowned Medical Authorities rzcommend dnd prescribe them. 





At the International Exhibition at Brussels ‘he SODEN MINERAL 
PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 
MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 


For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 


Sole Agency for the United States, 
Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 





J. J. GORE, P, H. HEFFRON. 






































Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville and | 
Florida Resorts. Send for a Florida Guide. 
E. O. McCORMICK, G PLA TS, ., Chicago. 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


EXTENSION CURTAIN POLES qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the | 


hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal: 7 
They fit any window, and are made in Bronze, | sought after and admired. The best in the work 


Nickel or Brass, or combined with polished $1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
woods or silk plush, producing a beautiful effect. 


THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE CO.,  ¥ 


Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, | 
317 SixtTH AVENUE, New Yo York, | 


———— — } 


NIVERSITY PIANOS | 


FROM $I80 TO $1500. | 








242 Canal Street, New York City. 







FINEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD, 
SOLD DIRECT TO FAMILIES, saving 
the enormous expenses of agents. 
Sent with beautiful cover, stool 


suppository. Remedy mailed free. 





and book, for trial in your own 
home before you buy.Guaranteed | 





100 CIGARS FREE. eran 


six 
| Marchal & Smith Plane Co,, 285 F. Viet ht... N.Y 

EXTRA HOLIDAY OFFER. To rapidly | ————— s_saeaiasaniliaeunsmammesaietnenient> 
insrOgees Our Bee a re ae. ag | | gthristmas Plays, Christmas Recitations & Readings 
boxes of 50 cigars each FREE to any Post or | Gag Dialogues, Charades and Pantomimes 
Express office inthe U. 8. Also one year’s sub- | atalogues free, ‘The De Witt Pub. House, 33 Rose 
scription postpaid to Texas Siftings upon re- St. ™ & oo NE. 
ceip.. of tour dollars the yearly rate forthat pop- 
ule#s «'4ctrated 16 page journal, Write nume and | 


1 MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
e: articles in the worid, | sample Fres. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





postou. address plainly. Remit by registered 
mail or “ostal note and address at once 


R. W. TANSILL & CO., 55 State St., Chicago. 











? TTITETITIT j ' 
E. ST. JOHN, cuicaco. _-E, A. HOLBROOK, Gore's Fir 6-proof Hotel, 
GENERAL MAN AGER. GENERAL TICKET AND P ASSENGER AGENT. 
ree ot ik ea aaa ama ale a emer tA: acy rs EUROPEAN PLAN,] 
pagan, MICHTIER < THAN, THE SWORD | SEF ts SOE SE: 
-PUl PENS) The Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor ( H I ( A G O 
~ spurt; they hold more ink . 
and last longer. | 
P | a i ° 
Price $1.20 and $1.59 per gross. | rhis house is the most handsomely furnished 
Buy an grimy les pty om choose | and the most tioroughly fire-proof of any Hotel 
. . . . 4 r c re 
The ‘‘Federation’’ Holders not only prevent in the city.—Hotel World. 
the pen from blotting, but give } 
a firm grip. ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 
Price 5, 15 and 20 cents. Of all stationers, 
> . TAK : FEDsRATION Incandescent Electric Light and Steam Heat in 
Oy “San ws ; HOLOER every room. 
; Two Passenger Elevators. Office on Ground 
Floor. First-class Restaurant. 
| 
EVERY LADY THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’S | 
s Who sends us 20 CENTS and the 
Ci names and addresses of 10 prt es ——\ c Wit 
who love to read, will receive THE . aN = LAVENDER SALTS 
LADIES’ BAZAR, a 16 page 2 Wa ts era oe, T . 
£ monthly full of Beautiful Pictures, £ WE are glad torecommend 4 a | m4 E 7 S 
20 . Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, vo} to our readers a delightful ° 
Houssbeld Deings, sad Fancy Werk, = new invention brought out 
pore SEE YEAR FRES Don’t |S by the Crown Perfumery A N Cc H e) R 
cheapest and prettiest Lad.es’ Magazine fea Co., of 1% zon Sane 8t., 
published. Subscription price, after London, Englan | 
anuary Ist, 1889, 50 Cents per Capi ) z UNDER THE TITLE OF 
For 20 t 40 ce f | 
slotrenie to | of LAVENDER SALTS, E D4 P E L a E R | 
Winter 1888-89 Fashion Catalogue, | they have prepared a new | 
containing over 500 designs for Ladies, los] invigorating Smelling Salts. 
a pone epee ag ne — = pare we Saves Gry *“*Red Anchor”’ Regi.tered Trade Mark. 
most elegant and reliable fashivn boo! fres erfume oO avender, 
er Eins He St, Ch | mingled. with. something Gout Torture, Rheumatic Agonies in 
he Bazan, 220 La Salle St., Chicago. | © fi most invigorating and re- &e tic: { 
= : il ae freshing; a delightful addi- the Head and Joints, &c.,Sciatica, | 
or Mornhive Hanitinevers ormeanoaly | tion to every toilet table, Lumbago and Neuralgia 
e vo tg which never  faile, while no other | £ and & most agreeable deo- DRIVEN OUT OF THE SYSTEM. | 
treatment ever cures. We have pain- } dorizer.—Lady’s P.<torial. B Ss ald: Ss ain Bruis Back=- | 
lessly cured more than 10.000 cases. NO PAY TILL CURED, For Sale by ail I irst-Olass Drugetsts. urns, SC Ss Spr S, es, 
Address THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., LEBANON, OHIO. | ache, Stiff Joints, Toothache, 
2 a: And all the excruciating pains, of whatever descrip- 
LADIES AND CENTS! ARMS & LEGS, tion, to which poor mortals are liable, 
e RUBBER HANDS & FEET. Speedily Dispelled and Expelled by this Mar- It has permanently cured THOUSANDS 
One P 1r KF e | The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable. vellous Pain Destroyer, of cases pronounced by doctors hope- 
| ¥ ean 9,000 IN USE. Which has done more to alleviate human suffering in less. If you have premonitor} y symp- 
ow hi 7 Euro than any other known medicine EVE 
One Pair of Elegant Satin Embossed Slippers, | ey om oments, | PAILS 70 INSTANTLY RELIEVE AND EXPL THE MOST toms, such af So 1 pens of 
in seven shades and colors, FREE. Enclose 7 cts, ov't Manufacturer. |  OBSTINATE PAINS. It has positively Cured Breathing, &e., don’t delay, but use 
postage, and I will send them by mail. gn my A of a eaeee. and | cote _— OF a y! ny wom ai PISO’S CU RE FOR CONSUMPTION 
. 1S an ore asuring sent free or which all other remedies have been tried in vain - < ¥ 
OHTO SLIPPER HOUSE, a 2. MARKS, } Thousands of Testimonials from all parts of the world immediately. By Druggists. 25 cents, 
ic y re rove its efficacy ta Bi: a 
Richmond Centre, Ohio. _701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. a Yan be obtained of most Chemists and Medicine 
Vention Frank Leslie's Illustrated New spaper. e es iat, | Venders throughout the world, in Bottles, price 800 ms 
—— me f . a - or direct on receipt of Stamps or Postal Orders from 
Painlessly cured in 10 to Su; | ; > Mo.% .L& 
PIUM HABIT 2"! er saree im 2 op Sw Dr. Richter & Co.’s Depot for the U.S. 
Treatment. Trial Free. No Cure. No Pa } 310 Broadway, New York. 
THs HUMANE REMEDY Co., La Fayette. Ind _ Ind ‘ 1. thet TT 
, Dr. Richter’s “Guide to Good Health 
4 0 M F DE C 0 RAT 0 N, ) lovisvitte. & tw NY & CHICAGO Ry. Will be sent per return mail post free. 
¢ — . BEW ARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 
By mailing a postal card to us, giving your The connecting link of Pullman travel between - nt sce 


s 
WEae, NERVOUS PEOPLE 

R. HORNE’S ELECTRO-MAG- 
NETIC BELT sitively cures 
RHEUMATISH, EURALGLA, LIV- 
TER, KIDNEY and exhausting 
¥ chronic diseases of bothsexes, 


Contains 23 to 100 degrees of 


Electricity. GUARANTEED the SOLID AND COMPLETE 
apest, scientific. powerful, due 


oie SJ A 
-€ = roved, chea 
)Settective MEDICAL ELECTRIC BELTin the 
ORLD. Electric Suspensories free with Male Belts. 
fe void bogus companies with many aliases and worth- 
_ 3 b mniny - TRUSSES FOR RUPTURE, 


p for illustrated pamphlet. 


OR. W.J. HORNE. INveNTOR, 191 WabasHAv..CHicaca. 4» BUFFET COMPARTMENT OARS and 


FREE RECLINING-CHAIR CARS, 
RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO ani ST. LOUIS. 


The only Road operating such magnificent train 


RAILWAY 








KEEP THE DIRT 


out of doors by using the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. 
Be careful to get the genuine service between the two cities ; 
which has the name stamped on No extra charge exacted over this route. : 
frame. Buy of your déaler, or rhe Direct and Most Popular Line running 
write to through cars between 
NATIONAL WIRE MAT COMPANY, ST, LOUIS, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
woe Soe ee oe o Wands, Fa. Ticket agents in the United states or Canada can 
General Office: 116 Llinois St., Cu1caco, IL1, tell you all about this Railway, or you can address 
eee trie Patent nel Picket Feuee™ «| JOUN McNULTA, KM WADE, | S.W.SNOW, | 
It is the best made, and don’t cost wuch. | Receiver. Gen, Supt. Gen, Pass, Agt 


CHICAGO, 
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[ue mistletoe hung 1in//the castle-hall, f 
The holly-branch sh« yn the old oak wail,@. 
And the baron’s retanrérs were blithe and gay, >) 
Keeping their Christmas holiday. a PP 
The baron beheld with a father’s pride aan F a 
His beautiful child, young Lovell’s bride ; 
And she, with her bright eyes, seemed to be , i 
‘The stfr\ of that goodly company. | 
\ Oh, the mistletoe-bough! \ 


ys Ae 
LAY “i 
aah ——~ OS 


f a wine of dancing now!” she cried— 
‘On tarry a moment! I'll hide! I'll hide! 





7 Atnd, Lovell, be sure thou'rt the first to trace 
{ The clew to my secret lurking-place !" 
\ Away she ran, and her friends began 
\\ Each corner to search, and cach nook to scan: 
\ Till Lovell exclaimed, “Oh, where dost thou hide? 


in weary without thee, mine own dear bride!” 
‘ + eaten’, ! 
x," pepe Oh, the mistletoe-bough! 


G, \ hy) | 





They sought her that night, and they sought her next day; 
And they sought her in vain, till a week passed away. 
In the highest, the lowest, the loneliest spot, 
Young Lovell sought wildly, but found her not ; 
And years passed by, and their grief at last 

| Was told as a sorrowful tale long past. 

And when. Lovell appeared, the children cred, 

| “See! the old-man weeps for his fairy bride!” 

| Oh, the mistletoe-bough ! 
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1 ena an old ‘chest; that-had Tong lain hid, 
#7 NNas found in the castle; they raised the lid, 

k 4 And a skeleton form lay moldering there, 

<{¢ In the bridal robes of the lady fair! 


ay ; , 
_=~ ~¥ Qh, sad was her fate!—for in sportive jest 









\. A She had hid from her lord in the old oak chest ; 
ty It closed with a spring—and her bridal bloom 
Ca Lay withering there in a living tomb! 


Oh, the mistletoe-bough ! 
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